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ABSTRACT 


This  study  sought  to  determine  administrative  prac¬ 
tice  in  Canada  as  it  concerns  the  education  of  that  group  of 
pupils  commonly  termed  the  Educable  Mentally  Retarded. 

The  survey  was  conducted  throughout  Canada  at  the 
departmental,  school  system,  and  local  school  levels.  Three 
different  questionnaires  were  prepared,  each  directed  to  one 
of  the  above  levels.  The  survey  was  limited  to  the  tax 
supported  schools  and  did  not  include  either  association 
schools  or  provincial  institutions.  All  ten  provinces, 
thirty-nine  school  systems,  and  one  hundred  sixty-four  class¬ 
room  teachers  responded  to  the  questionnaires. 

The  survey  revealed  that  all  provinces  of  Canada  make 
some  financial  provision  for  these  special  classes  but  that 
formulae  used  to  establish  the  extent  of  aid  vary  widely. 

Only  two  provinces  were  found  to  be  providing  special  programs 
of  study.  Most  systems  depend  upon  a  teacher-modified  form 
of  the  regular  program.  The  content  of  programs  varies  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  interests  and  abilities  of  the  individual 
teachers.  A  trend  towards  providing  full  time  supervision  at 
the  provincial  level  is  indicated  by  recent  appointments  which 
bring  to  six  the  number  of  full  time  supervisors  of  special 
education. 

Great  variation  was  found  in  the  amount  of  special 
training  which  school  systems  demanded  of  teachers  working 
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with  mentally  handicapped  pupils.  In  general  it  was  found 
that  where  qualification  requirements  are  high.,  teachers  tend 
to  meet  these  requirements.  While  most  systems  require 
teachers  to  have  had  previous  experience  in  a  regular  class¬ 
room,  there  were  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  extent  to  which  the  need  for  special  classes  is 
being  met  varied  from  province  to  province  with  indications 
that,  though  expansion  in  this  field  has  been  rapid,  it  still 
fails  to  keep  up  with  the  need.  A  number  of  factors  such  as 
the  presence  or  absence  of  other  facilities  for  the  mentally 
handicapped,  the  variation  in  grade  classification,  and  the 
lack  of  nniformity  in  the  ability  range  of  pupils  accepted 
for  the  classes,  made  it  difficult  to  assess  the  adequacy  of 
accommodation. 

Several  types  of  class  organization  were  revealed. 

The  opinions  of  teachers  and  others  were  sought  as  to  the  best 
type  of  organization.  Opinions  expressed  varied  but  in 
general  a  greater  degree  of  centralization  was  favored  for 
pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age. 

A  number  of  problem  areas  revealed  by  the  study  seem 
to  merit  more  intensive  research  if  the  present  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  of  this  type  of  special  service  is  to  meet  the  growing 
need  effectively. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 
1.  THE  PROBLEM 

Since  the  day  in  1799  when  Itard-1-  initiated  his  pro¬ 
gram  of  training  for  ’’The  Wild  Boy  of  Aveyron,”  great  strides 
have  been  taken  in  all  areas  of  education  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  The  group  commonly  known  as  the  Educable  Mentally 
Retarded  has  become  the  direct  concern  of  the  public  school 
systems  of  the  western  world.  The  provision  of  special  ser¬ 
vices  for  these  children  has  grown  out  of  the  basic  democratic 
belief  that  every  child  has  a  right  to  that  type  of  education 
which  will  develop  his  potential  to  the  fullest.  Quite  apart 
from  the  philosophic  arguments  for  such  a  program  are  the 
practical  demands.  The  rapid  growth  in  population  coupled 
with  the  dwindling  demand  for  unskilled  labor  has  made  it  im¬ 
perative  that  all  handicapped  children  be  educated  to  the 
point  where  they  can  become,  in  so  far  as  possible,  self- 
supporting  and  fulfil  a  useful  role  in  society. 

Statement  of  the  General  Problem 

In  Canada  the  formation  of  larger  units  of  administra¬ 
tion,  the  provision  of  trnsportation  to  centralized  schools, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  towns  and  cities  have  made  the 


Samuel  A.  Kirk  and  G.  Orville  Johnson,  Educating  the 
Retarded  Child  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  19^1. T  p. 70. 
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extension  of  special  class  services  possible.  Whereas  a 

decade  ago  such  special  provision  was  limited  to  the  larger 

cities,  it  is  now  becoming  increasingly  common  practice  for 

classes  to  be  established  in  rural  and  semi-rural  centralized 

schools.  Administrators  in  many  of  these  areas  have  had 

p 

little  or  no  contact  with  special  classes.  Erdman  states 
that  such  administrators  are  frequently  at  a  loss  as  to  how 
to  proceed  in  their  attempts  to  establish  suitable  programs. 

Of  primary  importance  is  the  need  to  establish  the 
purpose  of  the  classes  -  first,  in  regard  to  the  group  of 
pupils  which  they  are  to  serve  and  secondly,  with  regard  to 
the  educational  benefits  which  are  sought  from  the  program. 
There  is,  for  example,  confusion  between  a  remedial  program 
for  pupils  who  can  be  given  special  help  with  the  aim  of  re¬ 
turning  them  to  the  regular  class  and  the  program  for  the 
mentally  retarded  which  will  take  the  place  of  a  regular 
school  program  -  usually  for  the  rest  of  the  child* s  school 
life.  In  making  plans  for  the  latter  program  there  are  many 
administrative  problems  with  regard  to  identification  and 
screening  of  pupils,  program  construction,  provision  for 
equipment,  provision  for  transportation,  selection  and  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers,  financing,  and  location  of  classes.  These 

^Robert  L.  Erdman,  Ed uc able  Retarded  Children  in 
Elementary  Schools  (Special  Bulletin  of  Admini s t r at i on  of 
Special  Education  in  Small  School  Systems,  Washington; 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  1961,  Introduction. 
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problems  have  been  dealt  with  in  various  ways  by  different 
Departments  of  Education  and  school  systems  across  Canada, 
but  little  has  been  done  to  consolidate  the  findings  of  these 
groups.  The  result  of  this  situation  is  that  each  school 
system  which  initiates  a  program  must  do  so  with  little  guid¬ 
ance  from  the  experiences  of  others.  Such  a  situation  is 
wasteful  of  time  and  of  resources. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

It  is  generally  accepted  in  Canada  that  the  public 
schools  bear  a  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the 
educable  mentally  retarded.  In  actual  practice,  the  extent 
to  which  this  responsibility  is  discharged  and  the  manner  of 
fulfillment  present  a  varied  and  rather  confusing  picture. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  examine  current  administra¬ 
tive  practices  and  to  sample  the  opinions  of  administrators 
and  teachers  as  to  what  is  desirable  in  an  effort  to  deter¬ 
mine  to  what  extent  these  pupils  are  provided  for  in  a 
selected  group  of  classes.  Discrepancies  between  philosophy 
and  practice  and  between  current  and  desirable  practice  will 
be  considered.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  the  study 
might  prove  useful  to  systems  embarking  upon  a  program  for  the 
educable  mentally  retarded  and  serve  also,  as  a  basis  for  the 
development  of  the  program  in  general. 

Statement  of  Sub-Problem 

In  pursuing  this  investigation,  the  following  sub¬ 
problems  are  considered: 
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1,  Legislative  Provision  and  Financing 

What  legislative  provision  is  made  for  opportunity 
classes? 

To  what  extent  does  the  province  assume  financial 
responsibility  for  opportunity  classes? 

What  provincial  grants  are  made  available  for  capital 
expenditures  for  opportunity  classes? 

What  body  assumes  the  responsibility  for  costs  of 
transportation,  lunches  away  from  home,  craft  materials, 
books  and  other  materials  peculiar  to  the  opportunity  class 
requirements?  Are  all  or  any  part  of  these  borne  by  the 
pupil? 

2.  Provision  for  Instruction 

What  special  instruction  is  at  present  provided  for 
the  educable  mentally  retarded? 

Is  provision  made  for  different  levels  of  instruction 
and,  if  so,  on  what  basis  are  these  levels  determined  -  age, 
academic  progress,  ability,  etc.? 

Is  provision  made  for  pupils  of  junior  and/or  senior 
high  school  age  to  participate  in  Industrial  Arts  and  Home 
Economics  classes? 

To  what  extent  are  such  classes  part  of  a  regular 
school  plant  and  to  what  extent  are  they  centralized  in 

special  schools  or  sections  of  schools? 

To  what  extent  do  such  classes  associate  with  regular 
class  pupils  of  the  same  chronological  age  group? 


. 
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3 .  Facilities  and  Equipment 

Are  classrooms  modified  for  the  use  of  educable 
mentally  retarded  pupils? 

Is  special  equipment  provided  for  such  activities 
as  craft  work,  woodwork,  sewing  and  cooking? 

Are  lunchroom  facilities  provided  for  pupils  who  must, 
because  of  distance  involved,  remain  at  school  for  lunch? 

What  provision  is  made  for  the  purchase  of  craft, 
cooking,  sewing,  woodworking,  and  other  materials? 

4 .  Teachers  and  Other  Personnel. 

What  qualifications  are  required  of  teachers? 

What  provision  is  made  for  special  training  at  the 
local  and  the  provincial  levels? 

What  special  recruitment  policies  are  practised? 

Are  salary  bonuses,  training  grants,  promotion  or  other  such 
factors  involved? 

What  is  the  actual  situation  with  regard  to  special 
training  of  the  teachers  now  serving  these  classes? 

What  is  the  experience  of  such  teachers  both  in 
regular  teaching  and  in  special  class  teaching? 

To  what  extent  is  there  a  problem  with  regard  to 
recruitment  of  suitable  teachers  for  this  work? 

To  what  extent  are  principals  of  schools  which  serve 
educable  mentally  retarded  pupils  trained  in  this  lie Id? 

What  other  personnel  such  as  psychologists,  visiting 
teachers,  social  workers  and  guidance  officers  are  available 
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to  assist  in  the  work  with  these  classes? 

Are  the  services  of  a  guidance  centre  or  clinic  avail¬ 
able  to  teachers  of  these  classes? 

What  provision  is  made  for  liaison  between  such  agencies 
as  the  guidance  clinic,  welfare,  juvenile  authorities,  employ¬ 
ment  agencies,  etc.  and  the  school? 

5.  Pupil  Identification,  Testing  and  Recording 

What  identification,  diagnosis  and  referral  practices 
are  in  use  and  with  what  success? 

What  age  restrictions  are  made  with  regard  to  admission 
to  opportunity  classes? 

On  what  basis  and  by  whom  is  a  decision  made  to  admit 
a  pupil  to,  or  remove  a  pupil  from  an  opportunity  class? 

Are  special  class  placements  subject  to  the  approval 
of  parents  or  is  placement  mandatory  following  the  decision 
of  officials  concerned? 

By  whom  are  tests  administered? 

What  tests  are  used  as  a  basis  for  admission? 

What  type  of  record  is  kept  of  pupil  attendance,  pro- 

j 

gress,  discipline  and  punctuality?  Does  it  differ  from  the 
records  in  general  use  for  regular  class  pupils  in  the  system? 

What  means  are  used  to  measure  academic  progress? 

What  terms  are  used  to  refer  to  opportunity  class 

pupils? 

What  provision  is  made,  if  any,  for  physical  examina¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  opportunity  classes?  What  follow-up 
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examination  is  provided? 

In  the  opinion  of  those  concerned  (1)  Are  present  ad¬ 
ministrative  practices  admitting  pupils  to  opportunity  classes 
at  the  optimum  age?  (2)  Are  present  methods  of  identifica¬ 
tion  adequate  to  discover  and  place  pupils  at  the  optimum  age? 

In  actual  practice,  at  what  age  are  pupils  being  re¬ 
ferred  and  admitted  to  opportunity  classes? 

Are  facilities  for  such  pupils  adequate? 

Is  there  a  waiting  list?  If  so,  is  this  condition  due 
to  lack  of  classroom  space,  lack  of  teachers,  budget  re¬ 
strictions,  or  some  other  reason? 

6.  Curricula 

Are  special  programs  of  study  provided  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (or  equivalent  body)  for  opportunity 
classes? 

What  is  the  division  of  time  between  academic  studies, 
craft  work  and  Home  Economics  or  Shopwork  for  various  levels? 

How  does  the  length  of  school  day  compare  with  the 
regular  school  day? 


II.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


Johnson^  describes  the  educable  mentally  retarded  or 


3q.  Orville  Johnson,  "The  Education  of  Mentally  Handi¬ 
capped  Children,"  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  and  Xouth, 
eds.  Wh.  M.  Cruickshank  and  G.  Orville  Johnson  (Englewood 
Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1958),  p.  !q0. 
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the  mentally  handicapped,  as  he  prefers  to  call  them,  as 
follows: 

The  mentally  handicapped  are  defined  as  those  children 
who  are  so  intellectually  retarded  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  be  adequately  educated  in  the  regular  class¬ 
room.  They  are,  however,  educable  in  the  sense  that  they 
can  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  and  ability  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  areas  that  the  skills  can  and  will  become  useful 
and  usable  tools.  Further,  they  have  a  prognosis  of 
social  adequacy  and  occupational  or  economic  self- 
sufficiency  as  adults. 

4* 

Baker  ,  describing  these  children,  uses  the  I.Q.  range 
of  from  50  to  75.  Johnson^  states  that  children  with  I.Q. *s 
of  50,  60  or  70  as  determined  by  a  battery  of  individual 
intelligence  tests  are  usually  likely  candidates  for  the 
mentally  handicapped  class.  Erdman~  suggests  the  range  of 
I.Q.fs  for  children  of  this  classification  as  from  50  to  75j 
based  on  the  1937  revision  of  the  Stanf ord-Binet  test.  Some 
flexibility  both  above  and  below  this  range  is  recommended, 
with  the  final  decision  to  be  based  upon  a  composite  study 
of  the  whole  child.  Levirs?  comments  that,  although  I.Q.  is 
not  the  only  factor  to  be  considered,  a  rating  as  low  as  50 
or  as  high  as  75  might  be  acceptable  for  special  classes, 


Slarry  J.  Baker,  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children 
(revised  edition;New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1953 ) » 

P.  257. 

^Kirk  and  Johnson,  op..  £i£.  >  PP.  11*“  12. 

^Erdman,  op.,  cit . ,  p.  8. 

?F.P.  Levirs,  Slow  Learners  in  Special  Clashes 
(Department  of  Education  of  British  Columbia  Publication, 
Victoria:  Don  McDiarmid,  195?)»  P»  7. 
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assuming  that  the  school  has  already  made  provision  in 
regular  classes  for  the  moderately  slow  learner. 

In  this  study,  the  terms  Educable  Mentally  Retarded, 
Mentally  Handicapped,  and  Opportunity  Class  Pupil  together 
with  the  abbreviated  form  E.M.R.  class  or  pupil  are  used 
synonymously  to  refer  to  such  pupils  and  classes  as  described 
above.  That  these  terms  have  been  interpreted  with  great 
freedom  by  those  involved  in  the  program  across  Canada  will 
become  evident  as  the  study  progresses. 

III.  DELIMITATION  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  seeks  to  determine  administrative  practice 
at  the  provincial,  the  school  system  and  the  local  school 
levels  with  respect  to  E.M.R.  classes.  At  the  school  system 
level,  selected  school  systems  having  three  thousand  or  more 
elementary  pupils  were  approached  for  information.  Selected 
schools  within  the  systems  were  approached  for  information  at 
the  school  and  classroom  levels.  The  study  is  limited  to  the 
Public  and  the  Separate  School  systems  and  does  not  include 
private  or  association  schools. 

IV.  NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 

The  literature  contains  little  information  regarding 
E.M.R.  classes  in  Canada.  This  is  a  rapidly  expanding  field, 
the  need  for  which  is  given  emphasis  by  the  growing  demand 
for  facilities  to  educate  all  types  of  handicapped  children. 
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Frequent  reference  is  made  in  popular  magazines  and  in  the 
press  to  the  problems  of  the  mentally  handicapped.  It  is  a 
type  of  work  which  has  developed  in  local  centres  under  the 
nurture  of  administrators  who  have  faced  the  need  for  facil¬ 
ities  to  care  for  this  type  of  handicapped  child.  This  very 
fact  has  led  to  a  variety  of  attacks  on  the  problem.  There 
is  a  need  for  a  great  deal  of  research  in  this  general  area. 

As  a  basis  for  such  research  it  is  hoped  that  a  survey  of  the 
situation  as  it  presently  exists  will  point  up  present 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  It  is  further  hoped  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  compiled  here  will  prove  useful  to  school  systems 
planning  to  embark  on  this  type  of  service. 

V.  DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 

In  the  initial  stages  of  this  study  the  need  for 
authoritative  opinions  and  information  led  to  wide  reading 
in  the  field  of  education  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded. 
This  reading  helped  to  clarify  the  problems  which  were  al¬ 
ready  evident  and  to  raise  further  questions  which  could  be 
investigated,  ^he  findings  and  opinions  of  authorities  in 
the  field  provided  a  measuring  stick  by  which  to 
evaluate  what  is  being  done  in  Canada  as  compared  to  what  has 
been  done  elsewhere  for  mentally  handicapped  children. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  which  some  o^  this 
literature  bears  to  the  problems  under  study,  a  brief  summary 
of  the  more  pertinent  readings  is  being  included  under  the 
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heading  Review  of  Related  Literature  in  Chapter  II, 

The  problems  to  which  answers  were  sought  fell 
naturally  into  three  groups  -  those  which  more  directly  con¬ 
cerned  Departments  of  Education,  those  which  were  chiefly  the 
concern  of  local  school  boards,  and  those  which  concerned  the 
principal  and  teacher  of  the  individual  school. 

In  seeking  answers  to  the  problems  listed,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  send  out  a  series  of  three  questionnaires.  The 
first  of  these  was  sent  to  Departments  of  Education  of  the 
provinces.  Eleven  questionnaires  were  sent.  Two  went  to 
Quebec  -  one  to  the  Protestant  Secretary  of  Education  and  one 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  -  and  one  to  each  of  the  remaining 

p 

provinces.  Covering  letters(  were  enclosed  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  survey  and  requesting  that  the  questionnaire 
be  completed  and  returned  in  the  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  provided.  The  response  was  excellent.  Ten 
questionnaires  were  returned  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  additional  items  of  inf ormation.  The  eleventh 
questionnaire  while  not  returned,  was  acknowledged  by  a 
letter  explaining  that  in  Quebec  the  enrolment  of  Protestant 
schools  outside  of  Montreal  was  so  small  that  no  more  than 
one  special  class  for  mentally  handicapped  pupils  existed. 
These  questionnaires  provided  information  regarding 

p 

^Appendix  A. 
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administrative  practices  at  the  departmental  level. 

The  second  set  of  questionnaires  was  sent  to  the  Super¬ 
intendents  of  school  systems  to  determine  current  practice  at 
the  school  system  level  and  at  the  same  time  to  request  the 
names  and  addresses  of  principals  of  schools  where  classes 
for  mentally  handicapped  were  located.  Permission  was  sought 
to  contact  these  principals  directly  for  further  information. 
In  selecting  the  school  systems  to  which  questionnaires  were 
sent,  it  was  decided  to  limit  the  survey  to  those  systems 
having  an  enrolment  of  three  thousand  or  more  elementary 
pupils,  in  the  belief  that  few  systems  with  a  lower  population 
would  be  likely  to  have  a  sufficient  demand  for  a  special  pro¬ 
gram.  The  necessary  information  as  to  enrolment  and  the  names 
of  superintendents  of  these  systems  was  obtained  from  the 
Annual  Reference  Number  of  School  Progress^.  On  the  basis  of 
this  information,  sixty-nine  questionnaires,  together  with 
letters  of  explanation,  were  sent  to  school  systems.  Infor¬ 
mation  was  later  received  that  none  of  the  four  school  systems 
in  Newfoundland  had  classes  for  mentally  handicapped  pupils. 
This  reduced  the  effective  number  of  questionnaires  to  sixty- 
five.  Of  these  sixty-five,  returns  were  received  from  forty- 
six  or  about  70*8  percent  of  those  contacted.  On  the  whole, 
questionnaires  were  well  received  and  good  interest  shown  in 


^School  Progress,  January,  1961,  pp.  85” 100. 
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the  survey.  In  addition  to  the  questionnaires,  a  large  amount 
of  material  in  the  way  of  plans,  forms,  local  programs,  and  re¬ 
lated  bulletins  was  received.  As  a  result  of  this  second 
questionnaire,  it  was  possible  to  tabulate  information  for 
thirty-nine  school  systems  representing  nine  of  the  provinces 
of  Canada.  The  other  seven  replies  were  in  the  form  of 
letters  explaining  that,  at  the  time,  no  classes  were  operat¬ 
ing  in  those  particular  systems.  In  one  of  these,  some  effort 
v/ as  being  made  to  group  mentally  handicapped  children  with 
pupils  having  a  severe  language  deficiency;  one  system  had 
discontinued  classes  for  mentally  handicapped  pupils  and 
four  were  in  the  process  of  organizing  classes  for  the  year 
1961-62. 

The  request  for  names  of  principals  of  schools  where 
classes  for  mentally  handicapped  pupils  were  located  received 
an  excellent  response.  The  names  and  addresses  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  principals  were  received.  The  schools  which 
they  represented  provided  a  total  of  292  classes  for  mentally 
handicapped  pupils.  From  these  schools  a  selection  was  made 
so  as  to  have  a  cross-section  of  classes.  Centralized  groups 
of  classes,  isolated  classes,  classes  for  broad  age  groupings 
and  limited  age  groupings,  mixed  classes,  boys*  classes  and 
girls1  classes  were  all  represented  in  the  selection.  In  all 
220  questionnaires  were  sent  out  to  116  schools  with  a  cover¬ 
ing  letter  requesting  that  the  principal  distribute  them  to 
the  teachers  concerned.  Replies  were  received  from  16*+ 
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classes  representing  86  schools.  Most  questionnaires  were 
well  completed  showing  an  enthusiastic  interest  on  the  part 
of  both  teachers  and  principals.  Numerous  requests  were  made 
for  a  copy  of  the  findings  of  the  survey.  The  writer  could 
not  help  but  feel  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  research  in 
the  field  of  education  for  the  mentally  handicapped  and  that 
this  need  is  evidenced  by  the  enthusiasm  of  and  thirst  for 
information  by  teachers. 

Compilation  of  the  information  is  by  topics  and  covers 
all  returns  where  any  topic  was  dealt  with  by  more  than  one 
questionnaire.  Additional  information  was  provided  from 
other  materials  supplied  by  those  contacted.  Chapters  III 
to  VII  inclusive  contain  the  findings  of  the  study.  A  summary 
of  these  findings  is  given  in  Chapter  VIII,  together  with 
certain  conclusions  and  recommendations  which  it  is  felt 
can  be  drawn  from  the  survey. 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

Few  studies  are  available  regarding  the  administrative 
aspects  of  education  for  the  mentally  handicapped  in  Canada. 
Foord1  dealt  in  part  with  the  problems  in  this  area  in  her 
study  of  the  more  general  topic  of  Special  Education  in 

p 

British  Columbia.  Levirs  reports  on  a  study  of  56  classes 
enrolling  911  pupils  in  the  special  program  for  slow  learners 
in  British  Columbia.  These  pupils  had  a  median  I.Q.  of  74  in 
the  elementary  section  and  of  74.5  in  the  secondary  grades 
with  range  from  4l  to  111.  This  study  included  pupils  of  the 
mentally  handicapped  group  as  well  as  the  group  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  slow  learners. 

I.  LEGISLATIVE  PROVISION  FOR  SPECIAL  CLASSES 
FOR  THE  E.M.R.  PUPIL 

Most  states  in  the  United  States  have  permissive 
legislation  which  allows  public  school  authorities  to  set  up 
special  classes  for  the  E.M.R.  pupil.  This  has  not  always 

^Esme  N.  Foord,  Special  Education  in  British  Columbia, 
Abstract  of  Doctoral  Thesis  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto, 
1959). 

p 

^F.  P.  Levirs,  Developmental  Education  of  Slow  Learners 
in  Special  Classes  in  the  Public  Schools  of  British  Columbia, 
1955-56  (Victoria:  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia,  1956). 
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been  the  case, 

Cruickshank^  discusses  the  gradual  change  in  public 
attitude  toward  exceptional  children  which  dated  from  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  Horace  Mann  and 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  spoke  out  on  behalf  of  the  retarded  child. 
At  first  (1817-1850)  provision  was  in  the  form  of  residential 
schools  which  served  children  of  all  levels  of  retardation. 

The  first  day-school  programs  for  mentally  handicapped  or 
E.M.R.  pupils  were  established  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island  in 
1896.  Springfield  followed  in  1897?  Chicago  1898,  Boston 
1897}  New  York  City  1900,  and  Los  Angeles  in  1902.  By  1911 
such  programs  were  to  be  found  in  220  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

Oversight  of  the  work  with  E.M.R.  children  was  frequent¬ 
ly  vested  in  some  department  of  government  other  than  the  de¬ 
partment  of  education.  In  Colorado,  for  example,  this  work 
dates  back  to  1919  when  It  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Office.  In  1936  this  office  was  renamed  the  Bureau  of 
Home  and  School  Service.  It  was  not  until  1939  that  it  became 
a  unit  within  the  State  Department  of  Education.  In  1947  it 
assumed  the  new  title  of  Division  of  Special  Education*.  This 


William  M.  Cruickshank,  "Development  of  Education  for 
Exceptional  Children, M  'Education  of  Exceptional  Children  and 
Youth,  eds.  William  M.  Cruickshank  and  G.  Orville  Johnson 
(Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1958),  p.  10. 

^Colorado  State  Department  of  Education,  A  Developing 
Program  of  Education  for  Exceptional  Children  in  Colorado 
Public"  Schools  (Colorado  State  Department  of  Education,  1958). 
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growth  and  maturation  is  typical  of  what  has  and  is  taking 
place  in  the  way  of  Legislative  recognition  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  special  education  for  E.M.R.  and  other  exceptional 
children. 

c 

A  study  by  Barron^  goes  into  considerable  detail  with 
regard  to  the  legal  and  administrative  provision  at  the  state 
level  for  such  classes. 

Financial  Aid  t o  School  Districts  for  E.M.R.  Glasses 

Since  special  services  to  exceptional  children  are 
expensive  to  administer,  most  states  have  recognized  the  need 
for  state  aid  to  the  local  system.  Erdmanr,  commenting  on 
this  high  cost,  states  that,  when  these  costs  are  compared 
with  the  costs  of  institutionalization  or  rehabilitation  of 
retarded  children  who  have  been  ignored  in  their  school  and 
community,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  establishment  of 
special  classes  is  a  sound  financial  investment.  Voelker*7, 
discussing  the  matter  of  state  aid  for  local  school  systems 


Barron,  Legal  and  Administrative  Provision  at  the 
State  Level  for  Exceptional  Children  in  Public  Schools . 
Doctoral  dissertation.  (Teachers *  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  1957). 

-Robert  L.  Erdman,  Ed ucable  Retarded  Children  in 
Elementary  Schools .  A  special  publication  of  Administration 
of  S pe c 1 al  Education  in  Small  School  Systems .  (Washing t on: 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  1961),  p,  22. 

7paul  H.  Voelker,  ” Administration,  Supervision  of 
Special  Education  Programs,’1  Education  of  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Youth,  eds.  William  11.  Cruickshank  and  G.  Orville 
Johnson  (Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall, Inc. ,1958)pp. 690-691. 
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offering  programs  for  exceptional  children  states  the  gener¬ 
ally  adopted  principle  that  aid  formulae  are  based  on  excess 
costs.  Thus,  a  district  is  reimbursed  in  part  or  in  full  for 
costs  in  excess  of  what  would  have  been  incurred  for  the  same 
enrollment  of  normal  children.  Various  formulae  are  used  to 
arrive  at  the  amount  of  aid  given.  Connor0,  quoting  from 
Barron,  lists  a  number  of  states  and  the  general  formulae 
used  by  them.  The  State  of  Colorado^  reimburses  local  dis¬ 
tricts  for  at  least  65%  of  this  excess  cost.  In  1956-57  this 
was  an  average  of  $149.73  and  in  195 7~58  an  average  of  $l4l.87 
per  E.M.R.  pupil.  The  excess  cost  is  based  here  upon  five 
cost  items;  teachers*  salaries,  administrators*  salaries, 
transportation,  psychological  services,  text  books  and  supplies. 

State  aid  is  usually  contingent  upon  a  set  of  require¬ 
ments  which  must  be  met.  Erdman^  generalizes  these  require¬ 
ments  to  include  having  a  qualified  teacher,  proper  screening 
and  placement  in  the  class,  limiting  the  number  of  children 
in  the  class,  and  proper  location  of  the  class. 


^Leo  E.  Connor,  Administration  of  Special  Education 
Programs  (New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers*  College, 
Columbia  University,  1961 ),  pp.  30-31. 

^Colorado  State  Department  of  Education,  op.  cit., 

p.  26. 

^Erdman,  op.  cit.,  p.  22 
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TI.  PROGRAM  OP  STATES 
Objectives  of  the  Program 

Much  material  has  been,  written  upon  what  constitutes 
a  good  program  of  studies  for  the  educable  retarded.  Kirk"1"* 
states  that,  in  general,  the  program  for  the  mentally  handi¬ 
capped  stresses  (1)  occupational  adequacy,  (2)  social  com¬ 
petence,  and  (3)  personal  adequacy.  These  are  fully  enlarged 
upon  to  show  the  importance  of  the  development  of  desirable 
habits  and  attitudes  toward  work,  the  establishment  of  good 
social  relationships  with  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  and  the  development  of  a  feeling  of  security  and  self 

respect  within  the  child  himself. 

1  u 

Johnson  states  that  the  three  specific  objectives 
of  such  a  program  consist  of  (1)  personal  or  emotional  adjust¬ 
ment,  (2)  social  adjustment  and  (3)  economic  adjustment.  He 
deliberately  places  personal  adjustment  first  as  being  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  achievement  of  social  and  occupational  compe¬ 
tence.  He  emphasizes  the  need  for  placing  the  educable  handi¬ 
capped  in  a  special  class  which  provides  educational  experien¬ 
ces  and  instruction  at  their  developmental  level  and  level  of 

-^Samuel  A.  Kirk  and  G.  Orville  Johnson,  Educating  the 
Retarded  Child  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company7l^lT~p7  Ilf . 

-^G.  Orville  Johnson,  "The  Education  of  Mentally  Handi¬ 
capped  Children, "  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth, 
eds.  Wm.  M.  Cruickshank  and  G.  Orville  J ohns on  ( Englewo od 
Cliffs:  Prentice -Hall, Inc. ,  1958).  PP.  192-193. 
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understanding.11  He  further  expresses  the  need  for  such 
classes  to  be  an  integral  part  of  elementary  or  secondary 

Tlx 

schools.  * 

Martens  '  lists  as  specific  goals,  besides  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  academic  skills,  the  following: 

1.  The  knowledge  and  disposition  to  keep  physically 
well  in  order  to  enjoy  life  to  its  maximum. 

2.  An  ease  and  a  joy  in  social  relationships  that 
help  him  to  make  friends  and  to  participate  in 
social  and  civic  experiences. 

3.  An  ability  to  plan  and  to  choose  his  leisure 
activities  wisely. 

4.  An  ability  to  live  as  a  contributing  member  of  a 
family  and  of  a  neighborhood  group,  and  later  to 
maintain  his  own  home  as  head  of  a  family. 

5.  The  ability  to  earn  as  much  of  the  necessities  of 
life  as  possible. 

6.  The  knowledge  and  ability  to  spend  his  salary  wisely. 
Differentiation  of  Program  by  Levels  of  Instruction 

Programs  for  mentally  handicapped  children  are  organized 

^Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  194. 

^Johnson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  194-195. 

■^Elise  H.  Martens,  Curriculum  Adjustments  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded  (second  edition;  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1953).  p.  11. 
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to  meet  the  needs  of  two  groups  of  children,  the  pre- 
adolescent  group  (about  6-12  years  in  chronological  age) 
and  the  adolescent  group  (from  13  years  of  age  to  16  or  18). 
These  groups  are  further  subdivided  according  to  various 
plans.  Martens^  suggests  a  division  according  to  mental  age, 
above  and  below  six  years  for  the  pre -adolescents  and  above 
and  below  nine  years  for  the  adolescents.  Erdman^,  dealing 
with  the  elementary  school,  suggests  primary  classes  of 
chronological  age  six  to  ten  and  an  intermediate  class  aged 
ten  to  fourteen  years  with  secondary  classes  in  the  high 

1  p 

school  to  provide  a  continuous  program.  Kirk  J  recommends 
the  ages  from  ten  to  thirteen  for  intermediate  class  pupils. 

He  notes  that  it  is  usually  the  intermediate  class  which  is 
first  organized  in  a  district.  In  areas  of  limited  popula¬ 
tion,  one  elementary  class  frequently  serves  both  age  groups 
until  such  time  as  the  number  of  pupils  war  rants  the  addition 
of  a  second  class. 

19 

The  State  of  Colorado  provides  for  E.M.R.  children 

20 

from  six  to  twenty- one  years  of  age  and  recommends  that 
age  range  in  any  one  class  be  not  more  than  four  years 

^Martens,  op.  cit. «  p.  13. 

-^Erdman,  op.  cit. ,  p .  13 . 

-*-%irk,  op.  cit. ,  p.  178. 

-^Colorado  state,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

^Colorado  State,  op.  cit. .  p.  5. 
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(chronological  age).  Altoona  School  District,  Altoona,  Penn- 

sylvanis  is  one  of  many  districts  offering  a  secondary  school 
21 

program  .  This  school  has  developed  a  program  of  occupation¬ 
al  education  for  the  E.M.R.  pupils  of  high  school  age  which 
features  a  work  experience  program  as  an  integral  part  of  the 

educational  program. 

22 

Wrightstone  "  reports  on  a  research  project  which 

studied  the  effects  of  a  two-track  program  -  a  high-track  for 

those  with  the  greatest  educational  potential  and  a  low-track 

for  the  less  promising.  A  one-track  control  group  was  used 

for  purposes  of  comparison.  Results  of  the  study  were  incon- 

2^ 

elusive.  Erdman  J  includes  a  description  of  three  programs 

for  special  classes,  and  notes  that  each  has  been  developed 

to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  situation. 

Program  Content 

oLl 

Martens  gives  a  general  description  of  the  programs 
recommended  for  mental  ages  below  six  years,  above  mental  age 
of  six  years  (eight  to  twelve  years  chronological  age  approx¬ 
imately),  and  for  the  adolescent  group.  For  the  group  below 

21 

Altoona  School  District,  Occupational  Education  in 
the  Altoona  Senior  High  School  (Altoona:  Altoona  School 
District,  1962) . 

pp 

J.  Wayne  V/right stone  et  al.,  4  Comparison  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Outcomes  under  Single-Track  and  Two-Track  Plans  for 
Educable  Mentally  Retarded  Children  (New  York:  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1959). 

2^Erdman,  ojd.  cit. ,  pp.  39-*+3. 

pL  , 

Martens, op.  cit.,  pp.  14— 17. 
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a  mental  age  of  six  years  it  is  recommended  that  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  be  wholly  omitted  and  emphasis  placed 
upon  pre-reading  experience.  Habit  training,  social  experi¬ 
ence,  sense  training,  speech  training,  muscular  coordination, 
nature  study  and  manual  training  (hammering,  carrying,  string¬ 
ing  beads,  cutting,  etc.)  are  recommended  types  of  experience. 
For  the  group  above  a  mental  age  of  six  years  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  reading,  writing  and  numbers,  in  keeping  with 
the  ability  of  the  child  and  without  the  sacrifice  of  much 
more  important  social  values.  In  subsequent  chapters  Martens 
goes  into  considerable  detail  in  this  regard. 

For  those  of  the  adolescent  group  who  are  at  all 
capable  of  profiting  by  such  instruction  Martens  y  lists  the 
following  as  worthy  of  emphasis: 

1.  Appreciation  of  social  and  civic  values  and  parti¬ 
cipation  in  social  and  civic  activities,  either  in 
the  community  or  in  the  institution. 

2.  Manual  activities  in  the  shop,  the  kitchen,  the 
laundry  and  in  the  various  types  of  occupational 
experiences. 

3.  Health  and  physical  training;  sports  and  games. 

4.  Preparation  for  homemaking  (for  both  boys  and  girls) 
through  experiences  in  the  usual  housekeeping 
responsibilities,  household  budgeting,  child  care, 

2^Ibtd. 
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home  beautification,  and  the  general  repair  work 
so  often  needed  in  the  home. 

Whatever,  in  reading,  arithmetic,  music,  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  science  and  other  content  subjects,  contributes  to 
these  goals  is  justifiable,  says  Martens,  only  in  so  far  as 
it  is  planned  on  the  pupil1 s  level  and  does  not  usurp  the 
time  which  should  be  given  to  the  major  objectives. 

III.  INDENTIFI CATION  AND  PLACEMENT 
26 

Kirk  ,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  placing  in 
classes  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded  only  those  children 
for  whom  the  class  is  organized,  points  out  the  danger  of 
letting  it  become  a  '’dumping  ground"  for  the  mentally  handi¬ 
capped,  the  slow  learner,  the  educationally  retarded  or  handi¬ 
capped  and  the  socially  maladjusted.  He  further  states  that 
diagnosis  to  determine  the  abilities  and  disabilities  of  the 
child  requires  a  study  which  includes  psychological  or  psycho¬ 
metric  examinations,  a  medical  examination,  a  social  and  per- 

27 

sonality  study,  and  an  educational  evaluation. 

?  P 

Erdmari °  discusses  four  facets  in  the  process  of 
selecting  candidates  for  the  class  for  educable  handicapped 

^Kirk,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

27Ibid. 

2®Erdman,  od.  cit. .  p.  5. 
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(1)  screening,  (2)  procedures  for  individual  evaluation, 

(3)  selected  characteristics,  and  (4)  criteria  for  placement 
in  special  class. 

Much  controversy  has  been  entered  into  as  to  whether 

or  not  educable  mental  retardates  should  be  “segregated”  in 

special  classes.  Johnson2^  conducted  an  experiment  which 

provided  evidence  that  such  children  are,  in  fact,  isolated 

and  rejected  when,  physically,  a  part  of  the  regular  class. 

30 

Cassidy  and  Stanton  made  a  study  of  mentally  handicapped 

children  in  both  regular  and  special  classes.  They  found 

that  those  in  regular  classes  were  superior  academically  but 

those  in  special  classes  were  better  adjusted  in  their  social 

31 

and  personal  lives.  In  a  similar  study,  Blatt  found 

achievement  levels  of  the  two  groups  to  be  quite  close,  but 

he,  too,  found  those  in  special  class  to  be  more  mature 

32 

socially  than  those  in  regular  class.  Reid  ,  in  a  study  of 
the  slow- learner  group  in  Oklahoma  City  reports  that,  on  the 

Orville  Johnson,  "A  Study  of  the  Social  Position 
of  Mentally-Handicapped  Children  in  the  Regular  Grades,” 
American  Journal  of  Mental  Deficiency,  55  (July,  1950) 
pp.  60  -  89. 

3°American  Educational  Research  Association,  Review  of 
Educational  Research.  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  5  (Washington:  National 
Education  Association,  1959 ),  p.  4 55. 

•^American  Educational  Research  Association,  op.  cit . , 

22Ann  Reid,  “Are  Special  Classes  for  Slow  Learners 
Worth  While?”  The  Clearing  House,  XXXEI  (May  1953)  pp.553~56. 
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basis  of  a  comparative  study  of  a  special  class  group  of  slow- 
learners  with  an  equated  group  not  in  special  class,  those  in 
special  class  showed  definite  signs  of  better  adjustment  on  all 
three  factors  investigated  -  longer  school  tenure,  less  incid¬ 
ence  of  delinquency,  and  more  participation  in  school  activities. 
Porter  and  Milazzo  conducted  a  similar  study  which,  while 
based  on  a  sample  too  small  for  conclusive  findings,  indicated 
fairly  strongly  that,  at  the  adult  level,  those  who  had  attend¬ 
ed  special  classes  had,  in  every  area  considered,  an  advantage 

34- 

over  those  who  had  not  attended.  Kidd-'  adds  emphasis  to  the 
importance  of  special  education  when  he  draws  attention  to  the 
cost  to  society  and  the  waste  of  human  lives  resulting  from 
failure  to  make  such  provision. 

The  age  at  which  children  should  be  placed  in  a  special 
class  has  been  open  to  question.  Earlier  practice  was  to 
leave  such  pupils  in  the  regular  class  for  several  years  to 
give  them  the  advantage  of  association  with  children  of  their 
own  age.  Wallin^?  emphasizes  the  need  for  early  placement  - 

^Rutherford  b.  Porter  and  Tony  C.  Milazzo,  “A  Compari¬ 
son  of  Mentally  Retarded  Adults  Who  Attended  a  Special  Class 
With  Those  Who'  Attended  Regular  Classes,”  Exceptional  Children, 
XXIV  (May  1958),  pp.  410-11. 

^John  W.  Kidd,  “Special  Education  the  Fulfilment  of  a 
Promise,"  The  Elementary  School  Journal,  LVIII  (May  1958), 
pp.  454-56. 

35j.  2.  Wallace  Wallin,  Education  of  Mentally  Handi¬ 
capped  Children  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1955) 5  P.  HO. 
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firstly,  because  defects  can  be  more  easily  improved  or 
corrected  while  the  child  is  young,  and  secondly,  to  avoid 
the  formation  of  wrong  habits  and  attitudes  resulting  from 
scholastic  difficulties  and  difficulty  of  social  adjustment. 
Recognition  of  this  principle  is  embodied  in  Martens 1  *  guide 

which  recommends  provision  for  children  from  six  years  of  age, 
as  does  the  Program  for  the  State  of  Colorado  .  Other  re¬ 
cent  programs  such  as  Programme  d1 Etudes  des  Classes  D* En¬ 
fant  s  Deficients^  in  Quebec  and  Criteria  and  Procedures  for 

■5  q 

Special  Education^"  in  Minneapolis  give  similar  recognition 
to  the  need  for  early  placement. 

Children  with  mental  handicaps  are  usually  referred 
for  examination  by  parents,  teachers  or  the  family  physician 
because  of  failure  to  make  normal  progress  mentally,  socially, 
or  academically.  Chidley  states  that  in  most  cases  they  are 
not  discovered  until  they  begin  school.  She  discusses  the 
following  as  aids  in  the  identification  and  screening  of  pupils: 

Martens,  op.  cit . ,  p.  13. 

^Colorado  state,  ojp.  cit.,  p.  5. 

^Comite  Catholique  du  Conseil  de  I'Instruction 
Publique,  Programme  D ! Etudes  des  Classes  D 1 Enf ant s  Deficients 
(Quebec:  Comite  Catholique  du  Conseil  de  1* Instruct ion 
Publique,  I960),  p.  77. 

^Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Criteria  and  Procedures 
for  Special  Education  (Minneapolis:  Minneapolis  Public  Schools, 
1958j  p.  1. 

^Nadine  Chidley,  Planning  for  the  Ed uc able  Retarded 
Child  in  a  Public  School  System  (Unpublished  paper). 
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(1)  Periodic  medical  examination. 

(2)  Psychological  examination  by  a  qualified  psy¬ 
chologist. 

(3)  Evaluation  of  the  pupil’s  personal  and  social 
adjustment. 

(4)  A  developmental  history  of  the  pupil. 

(5)  Academic  evaluation  and  school  history. 

4l 

Kirk  recommends  the  use  of  both  verbal  and  perform¬ 
ance  tests  for  the  measurement  of  intelligence.  While  group 
tests  might  be  used  in  the  rough  screening  process,  individual 
tests  should  be  administered  as  a  part  of  the  identification 
process. 

Final  decision  to  recommend  a  pupil  for  placement  in  a 

special  class  must  be  based  upon  all  the  available  data. 

42 

While  some  provinces  and  states  give  to  school  authorities 
the  power  to  place  pupils  in  special  classes  without  obtain¬ 
ing  parental  consent,  this  power  is  rarely  if  ever  used. 
Special  education  personnel,  x^orking  with  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators,  encourage  parents  to  accept  the  recommendation  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  study  of  the  child. 

Of  particular  help  to  school  officials  is  the  assist¬ 
ance  rendered  by  child  guidance  clinics  where  the  team 
approach  proves  effective. 

*4cirk,  op.  cit . ,  p.  40. 
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Saskatchewan,  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia. 
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IV.  TEACHERS  OF  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

The  rapid  expansion  of  services  for  the  educable  men¬ 
tally  retarded  has  resulted  in  a  severe  teacher  recruitment 

1+3 

problem.  Rothstein  comments  on  this  problem  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  his  estimate  some  2500  teachers  must  be 
recruited  each  year  to  take  care  of  new  classes  and  replace 
teachers  who  leave  the  field.  He  comments  further  on  the 
problems  associated  with  the  training  of  teachers.  Among 
these  he  lists  (1)  Staffing  of  college  programs.  Specialists 
in  mental  retardation  are  rare. 

(2)  Recruitment  of  suitable  candidates  at  a 
time  when  there  is  a  general  shortage  of  teachers. 

(3)  The  need  for  a  really  adequate  teacher- 
education  curriculum. 

(4)  The  location  of  teacher  education  institu¬ 
tions.  The  training  of  teachers  requires  a  sufficient  number 
of  special  classes  to  provide  for  observation,  student -teach¬ 
ing  and  clinical  facilities. 

Various  methods  of  teacher  training  are  discussed  by 
him  together  with  the  matter  of  certification  of  teachers. 


^Jerome  H.  Rothstein,  "Teachers  of  the  Mentally 
Retarded,  M  Mental  Retardation  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston,  1961),  p.  ?19. 
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Mackie,  Williams  and  Dunn  discuss  four  competencies 
that  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded  group  must  develop. 
These  are  (l)  Understanding  the  characteristics  of  the  men¬ 
tally  retarded  child  and  his  place  in  society. 

J.  V 

(2)  Developing  a  functional  curriculum  through  re¬ 
lating  the  broad  personal  and  social  needs  of  the  mentally 
retarded. 

(3 )  Understanding  and  applying  pedagogical  proced¬ 
ures  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  known  learning  charact¬ 
eristics  of  the  mentally  retarded, 

(4)  Selecting,  developing,  and  using  appropriate 
instructional  materials  and  equipment  in  teaching  mentally 
retarded  children. 

These  competencies,  it  is  stated,  have  implications 
for  teacher  training  and  while  they  apply  particularly  to 
teachers  of  mentally  handicapped  pupils,  they  appl}^  equally 
well  to  all  who  are  responsible  for  the  training  of  these 
pupils. 

A  study  in  comparative  education  conducted  by  UNESCO  ' 


' ’Homaine  P.  Mackie  et  al,  "Competencies  Needed  by 
Teachers  of  the  Mentally  Retarded,  "Teachers  of  Children  Who 
Are  Mentally  Retarded,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare",  Bulletin  1957,  No.  3  (Washington,  D.C.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1957),  PP.  *+  “  16. 

^International  Bureau  of  Education,  Organization  of 
Special  Education  for  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (A  "study 
in  Comparative  Education,  Publication  No.  214, Geneva  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  Public  Education,  I960),  pp.  5l“52. 
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in  I960  reveals  that  the  shortage  of  teachers  for  work  with 
mentally  handicapped  pupils  is  not  confined  to  the  North 
American  continent.  Of  the  forty-two  countries  covered  in 
the  survey,  twenty-four  report  difficulty  in  obtaining  staff 
for  special  education.  The  same  study  indicates  that  it  is 
common  practice  to  pay  additional  salary  to  those  who  work 
with  the  mentally  handicapped.  Thirty-four  of  the  forty-two 
countries  reported  higher  salaries  for  this  work  while  several 
others  indicated  that  in  some  districts  extra  allowances  were 
provided.  Six  countries  reported  salaries  twenty-five  percent 
above  those  of  regular  teachers;  two  countries  reported  thirty- 

b  (. ' 

three  percent  above.  About  twelve  of  the  countries  surveyed^0 
require  no  special  training  of  teachers.  In  the  remaining 
countries  the  training  requirements  vary  greatly  with  high 
degrees  of  specialization  reported  from  some. 

V.  PREPARATION  OF  PUPILS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

The  problem  of  preparing  the  educable  mentally  retarded 

pupil  for  gainful  employment  is  becoming  increasingly  the  re- 

47 

sponsibility  of  the  schools.  Di  Michael  classifies  these 

^International  Bureau,  0£.  c it . ,  p.  44. 

^Salvatore  G*  DIMichael,  “Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  the  Mentally  Retarded:  A  Statement  of  Issues, “  Rr.e.para^lon 
of  Mentally  Retarded  Youth  for  Gainful  Employment  U.S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Bulletin  1959,  No.  28 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1959)  PP.  10-19. 
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pupils  as  (1)  directly  placeable,  (2)  deferred  placeable, 

(3)  sheltered  employable  and  (4)  the  self-care  or  non-self¬ 
supporting  group.  He  discusses  the  various  agencies  which 
have  some  responsibility  for  these  young  people  and  makes 
the  claim  that  the  school  should  accept  the  responsibility 
for  education  and  vocational  training  within  the  age  ranges 
ordinarily  regarded  as  school  years  -  to  seventeen  or  eight¬ 
een  years.  He  is  critical  of  the  work-study  program  under  which 
pupils  work  part  time  and  attend  school  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Such  programs  assume,  he  claims,  that  retarded  adolescents 
have  little  or  nothing  more  to  gain  from  school.  Develop¬ 
ments  in  work-study  programs,  he  states,  bear  close  object¬ 
ive  scrutiny. 

48 

Goldstein  and  Hebner  u  consider  preparation  for  employ¬ 
ment  to  be  a  continuous  process  from  the  day  a  child  first 
enters  school.  Such  things  as  getting  to  school  on  time  can 
be  a  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  concept  of  punctual¬ 
ity  as  an  obligation  of  an  employee  to  an  employer.  Failure 
to  hold  a  job  is  as  much  due  to  lack  of  skill  in  inter- 

i 

personnel  relationships  as  inability  to  perform  the  manual 
skills  required  by  the  job  itself.  The  function  of  the  school, 
it  is  implied,  is  to  develop  in  the  pupil  those  skills  by  which 

48 

Herbert  Goldstein  and  Rich  F.  Hebner,  “Summary  of  the 
Conference11 ,  Prep,  of  Mentally  Retarded  Youth  for  Gainful  Em¬ 
ployment  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Bulletin  1959*  No.  28  (Washington  D.C. s  Government  Printing 
Office,  1959)  pp.  20  -  39. 
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he  can  live  and  work  happily  and  easily  with  his  fellow  workers. 
At  the  secondary  level,  the  pupil  can  be  introduced  to  accessory 
vocational  skills  through  which  he  will  learn  more  about  the 
requirements  of  the  working  world  as  they  concern  work  permits, 
deductions,  wages,  health  and  safety  factors  and  other  matters 
which  concern  him  as  a  wage  earner.  In  discussing  in-school 
work  programs,  he  warns  against  providing  work-experience 
which  is  likely  to  become  obsolete,  stating  that  these  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  most  useful  if  they  stress  the  attributes  which 
may  be  generalized  to  any  job  situation. 


- 
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CHAPTER  III 


SERVICES  FOR  THE  EDUCABLE  MENTALLY 
RETARDED  IN  CANADIAN  SCHOOLS 

It  is,  as  has  been  stated,  one  of  the  major  purposes 
of  this  study  to  determine  what  services  are  provided  for  the 
educable  mentally  retarded  and  how  each  level  of  educational 
administration  contributes  to  this  service.  Material  from 
the  questionnaires,  together  with  departmental  reports,  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  letters  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  study  provide  the  basis  for  the  findings  presented 
in  this  chapter.  In  so  far  as  possible,  findings  deal  first 
with  provisions  made  at  the  provincial  or  departmental  level, 
then  the  level  of  the  school  system  and  finally,  the  level  of 
the  school  itself  and  the  teacher. 

I.  SERVICES  AT  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  LEVEL 

Financial  Assistance  to  School  Boards  by  Provincial  Governments 

Of  the  ten  provinces  of  Canada,  nine  make  some  definite 
provision  for  educable  mentally  retarded  pupils  within  the 
public  school  system.  The  tenth  province,  Newfoundland,  makes 
a  fund  available  to  the  Association  for  the  Help  of  Retarded 
Children  or  other  societies  which  can  make  such  provision. 
Schools  can  apply  for  a  share  of  this  fund. 

Each  province  uses  its  own  specific  formula  by  which 
assistance  is  given  to  encourage  local  systems  to  make  pro- 
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vision  for  educable  mentally  retarded  pupils. 

.British  Columbia,  British  Columbia  makes  this  pro¬ 
vision  by  allowing  one  extra  teacher  in  addition  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  entitlement  which  is  calculated  on  enrolment  after  deducting 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  special  class.  For  all  other  pur¬ 
poses  the  class  is  treated  as  it  would  be  were  it  a  regular 
class.  The  actual  amount  of  grant  may  vary  from  fifty  percent 
to  eighty-five  percent  of  capital  expenditure  and  up  to  one 
hundred  percent  of  operating  expenses  under  British  Columbian 
equalization  system.  Since,  in  reporting  grants,  no  distinct¬ 
ion  is  made  between  regular  classrooms  and  special  classrooms, 
it  was  not  possible  to  determine  how  many  classrooms  in 
British  Columbia  had  benefitted  under  these  provisions.  How¬ 
ever,  British  Columbia  did  operate  144-  classes  for  ’’slow 
learners”  (educable  mentally  retarded)  during  the  school  year 
1959-60.  This  number  increased  to  161  in  the  year  1960-61. 

No  definite  stipulation  is  made  as  to  the  size  of  class  or 
the  training,  other  than  regular  certification,  required  of 
the  teacher.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  any  abnormal  de¬ 
parture  from  the  average  figure  of  about  fifteen  pupils  per 
class  would  be  questioned.  Special  teacher  training  is 
available  and  those  with  this  training  would  normally  receive 
preference. 

Alberta.  The  Department  of  Education  in  Alberta  makes 
a  flat  grant  of  $2500  (1960-61)  available  to  each  approved 
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class  for  the  eduable  mentally  retarded.  To  qualify  for  the 
grant  the  class  must  have  an  enrolment  of  20  or  fewer  and 
provide  suitable  unspecified  facilities.  It  must  be  a  bona 
fide  E.M.R.  class.  The  teacher  is  not  required  to  hold  more 
than  a  regular  teaching  certificate  though  special  training 
is  deemed  desirable.  Sixty  (estimated)  classes  qualified  for 
this  grant  in  the  year  1959-60. 

Saskatchewan.  In  Saskatchewan  each  approved  class  re¬ 
ceives  a  grant  of  $200.  per  year  in  addition  to  the  regular 
grant  for  an  ordinary  classroom.  The  recommended  class  load 
is  fifteen  with  no  special  facilities  required.  A  regular 
teaching  certificate  is  required  with  special  training 
recommended.  During  the  year  1959-60,  thirty-eight  to  forty 
classes  qualified  for  the  grant.  This  number  increased  to 
fifty  for  the  year  1960-61. 

Manitoba.  The  Department  of  Education  of  Manitoba 
makes  a  grant  toward  the  salary  of  the  special  class  teacher. 
This  salary  is  based  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher 
and  the  enrolment  of  special  class  pupils.  A  minimum  of  ten 
pupils  is  required  for  the  first  grant  and,  where  the  number 
of  pupils  is  greater  than  seventeen,  the  number  of  grants  is 
determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  pupils  by  fifteen  and 
adding  one.  No  other  extra  grants  are  provided.  During  1959- 
60,  fifty-six  classes  qualified  for  the  grant. 

Ontario.  The  special  grant  in  Ontario  is  based  on  an 
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addition  of  four  to  the  average  daily  attendance  for  each 
special  E.M.R.  class.  The  actual  dollar  value  of  this  grant 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  type  of  community,  the  assess¬ 
ment,  and  the  recognized  "extraordinary"  expenditure  by  the 
district  and  is  estimated  to  vary  between  $68.00  and  $284.00 
per  class.  Class  enrolment  is  limited  to  sixteen  for  junior 
classes  and  twenty  for  senior  classes.  An  adequate  supply  of 
equipment  and  instructional  material  to  meet  the  needs  of 
educable  mentally  retarded  children  must  be  provided.  The 
teacher  is  required  to  have  a  regular  certificate  together 
with  special  training  in  the  field  of  the  educable  mentally 
retarded. 

Quebec  -  Protestant.  Section  576  of  the  Education  Act 
in  Quebec  permits  school  boards  to  organize  classes  for  the 
educable  mentally  retarded,  but  only  one  area  outside  of 
Montreal,  where  there  are  thirty-two  classes,  has  a  large 
enough  Protestant  population  to  take  advantage  of  the  act. 

No  special  grants  are  provided,  such  classes  being  assisted 
to  the  same  extent  as  regular  classes. 

Quebec  -  Roman  Catholic.  Roman  Catholic  Schools  in 
Quebec  also  come  under  Section  576  of  the  Education  Act 
allowing  school  systems  to  provide  classes  for  educable  men¬ 
tally  retarded  pupils.  Teachers  are  required  to  have  special 
training  in  addition  to  a  regular  certificate.  No  special 
grants  are  provided.  During  1958-59  there  were  about  150 
classes  in  operation. 
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New  Brunswick.  Under  the  Auxiliary  Classes  Act  of  New 
Brunswick  provision  is  made  for  the  educable  mentally  retard¬ 
ed  as  well  as  for  other  handicapped  pupils.  Special  grants 
are  provided  as  follows: 

(1)  One  thousand  dollars  for  a  class  or  classes  for 
mentally  retarded  children. 

(2)  Five  hundred  dollars  for  each  teacher  engaged. 

(3)  One  hundred  dollars  for  each  pupil  attending  at 
least  forty  percent  of  the  courses  conducted  for  such  pupil 
during  the  period  for  which  payment  is  claimed. 

(4)  To  a  teacher  having  a  recognized  certificate  as 
defined  in  the  School  Act  the  same  sum  as  to  teachers  under 
that  act. 

(5)  To  a  person  having  special  qualifications,  approved 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  for  teaching  auxiliary 
classes,  a  sum  calculated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  two  hundred 
ninety-five  dollars  per  year. 

During  the  year  1959-60  there  were  fourteen  classes 
which  qualified  for  assistance  under  the  act. 

Nova  Scotia.  No  special  grants  are  provided  for  classes 
for  the  educable  mentally  retarded  in  Nova  Scotia.  However, 
boards  may  so  classify  pupils  and  receive  the  regular  mainten¬ 
ance  grant  and  teacher  salary  grant  as  provided  for  any  other 
classroom.  The  situation  is  controlled  so  that  the  total 
number  of  teachers  permitted  in  a  system  is  defined  and  special 
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auxiliary  classes  can  only  be  established  if  this  does  not 
increase  the  number  of  teachers  beyond  what  is  permitted  under 
the  regulations.  No  special  qualifications,  other  than  a 
teacher !s  license,  are  required  of  the  teacher.  However,  a 
block  of  courses  offered  at  Summer  School  leads  to  a  special 
license  which  qualifies  a  teacher  for  a  higher  salary  classi¬ 
fication. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  Provision  is  made  for  a  grant  to 
cover  forty  percent  of  the  cost  of  equipment  and  a  further 
operational  grant  based  upon  the  type  of  certificate  and  years 
of  experience  of  the  teacher.  One  room  qualified  for  these 
grants  in  1959“60  and  two  rooms  in  1960-61.  To  qualify,  a 
teacher  must  hold  a  regular  teaching  certificate  together 
with  special  training, 

Newfoundland,  Provision  is  made  for  schools  or 
societies  to  draw  upon  a  fund  which  was  established  in  1959 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen* s  visit  to  Newfoundland.  An 
annual  vote  of  $10,000  for  work  with  retarded  children  was 
supplemented  by  a  vote  of  $60,000  for  1960-61  and  $40,000  in 
1961-62,  However,  the  Department  of  Education  has  set  up  no 
plan  to  care  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded  and  to  date 
(March  1961)  no  public  school  has  taken  advantage  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  by  which  it  can  draw  upon  this  fund. 

Provincial  Program  of  Study 


Only  two  provincial  authorities  reported  having  pre- 
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pared  programs  of  study  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded. 
Alberta  published  a  program  in  September  of  1959  which  was 
ma.de  available  to  classes  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  as  did 
Roman  .afholic  Quebec,  Rritish  Columbia  reported  that  a  pro¬ 
gram  was  in  the  planning  stage  (March,  1961).  All  other 
provinces  depend  upon  a  modified  version  of  the  regular  course 
of  studies  or  upon  programs  developed  at  the  local  level1. 

The  program  provided  by  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  is  ex¬ 
tremely  comprehensive.  However,  the  fact  that  it  is  written 
in  French  limits  its  wider  use.  Approved  in  September,  1959, 
it  is  said  to  be  based  upon  the  most  recent  thinking  in  Europe 
and  America  but  to  be  nonetheless,  an  original  work^. 

The  Alberta  program^'  is  briefer  and  much  less  pre¬ 
scriptive  in  form.  It  makes  provision  for  three  levels  of 
classes  for  mentally  handicapped  children  -  Junior,  from  six 
to  twelve  years,  Intermediate,  thirteen  and  fourteen  years, 
and  Senior,  fifteen  years  and  up. 

1 

These  will  be  discussed  more  fully  under  ’'Curricula 
for  Classes  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped.” 

p 

^Comite  Catholiaue  du  Conseil  de  1  instruction  Publique, 
Programme  D * Etudes  des  Classes  D 1 Snf ant s  Deficients  (Quebec: 
Comite  Catholique  du  Conseil  de  ^Instruction  Publique,  I960), 
Presentation. 

^Department  of  Education  of  Alberta,  Curriculum  Guide 
for  the  Teaching  of  Educable  Mentally  Handicap ped  Children 
(Edmont on:  Department  of  Education  of  Alberta,  1959) . 
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PSPartaaafttal  Supervising,  SL  -Classes 
lQ£  Ed uc able  Mentally  Retarded 

The  following  six  provincial  Departments  of  Education 
have  provided  for  supervision  of  special  classes  under  an 
official  whose  major  responsibility  is  this  work.  The  title 
of  the  official  follows  the  name  of  the  province: 

Alberta  -  Supervisor  of  Special  Education 
Saskatchewan  -  Supervisor  of  Guidance  and  Special 
Education 

Manitoba  -  Supervisor  of  Special  Glasses 
Ontario  -  Director  of  Auxiliary  Education 
New  Brunswick  -  Director  of  Educational  Services 
Nova  Scotia  -  Inspector  of  Special  Education 

(Recent  appointment) 

In  British  Columbia  these  classes  come  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  the  Inspection  Services.  Alberta  appointed  a  supervisor 
of  special  education  in  the  fall  of  1961.  Prior  to  that  time 
this  responsibility  rested  with  the  Assistant  Chief  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools.  In  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  it  is  planned 
to  establish  a  supervisory  position  in  this  field. 

Specialist  Services  at  the  Provincial  Level 

All  ten  provinces  provide  clinics  for  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  testing  and  medical  assessment  of  possible  candidates  for 
classes  for  the  mentally  handicapped.  These  clinics  are 
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operated  by  the  provincial  departments  of  health,  departments 
of  mental  health  services  or  departments  of  social  welfare. 
None  are  operated  by  the  departments  of  education. 

II.  SERVICES  AT  THE  LEVEL  OF 
THE  LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Extent  of  Services  Provided 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that,  due  to  lack  of  standard¬ 
ization  in  the  reporting  of  attendance  figures  and  classifi¬ 
cation  of  classes,  no  complete  figures  are  obtainable  for  the 
numbers  of  pupils,  classes,  or  teachers  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  pupils  of  this  category.  The  latest  figures  obtain¬ 
able  from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  are  for  the  year 
4 

1958-59  .  These  figures  indicate  that,  excluding  Quebec, 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  teachers  were  reported  to  be  engaged 
in  this  work.  Quebec,  having  2,2?6  students  reported, 
probably  would  have  in  excess  of  150  teachers  which  would 
raise  the  total  to  nine  hundred  and  seventy  teachers  for  the 
whole  of  Canada.  Similarly,  the  figures  for  pupils  involved 
are  incomplete  since  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Alberta  do  not  report  special  classes  separately.  Exclusive 
of  these  three  provinces,  the  auxiliary  or  opportunity  class 

^Letter  from  N.  LeSeelleur,  Chief  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Section,  Elementary  Division,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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enrolment  is  given  as  14,919.  Newfoundland  has  no  auxiliary 
classes  in  its  public  schools.  The  other  two  provinces  hav¬ 
ing  twenty-six  teachers  reported,  would,  on  the  basis  of  fif¬ 
teen  pupils  per  teacher,  have  had  an  additional  390  pupils 
for  a  probable  total  of  15,309. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  survey  fofty-six  systems,  the 
majority  of  those  having  3,000  or  more  elementary  students, 
were  surveyed.  It  was  found  that  thirty-nine  of  these  systems 
provided  classes  for  the  Ed uc able  Mentally  Retarded.  The 
greatest  number  of  classes  in  any  of  these  systems  was  in 
Toronto  where  fifty-seven  classes  were  in  operation  with  a 
student  enrolment  of  914.  In  addition  there  were,  in  Toronto, 
three  schools  providing  classes  at  the  secondary  level. 

The  percentage  of  pupils  served,  based  on  a  comparison 
of  enrolment  in  auxiliary  classes  with  the  elementary  enrol¬ 
ment?,  is  given  in  Table  I  for  the  systems  surveyed  in  each 
province . 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  school  systems  providing 
classes  for  E.M.R.  pupils  are  included  in  these  figures. 
Furthermore,  there  are,  in  some  provinces,  private  or  pro¬ 
vincial  schools  which  serve  a  certain  number  of  pupils. 

These  factors  tend  to  distort  the  figures  and  to  suggest 
that  the3r  be  viewed  with  caution. 


?There  is  some  variation  here.  Grades  1-6  or  1-8. 
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The  accuracy  of  the  figure,  1.2  percent,  is  also  open 
to  question  and  may  be  a  much  higher  percentage  than  would 
actually  be  the  case  if  all  factors  could  be  considered, 

TABLE  I 

OPPORTUNITY  CLASS  POPULATION  AS 
COMPARED  TO  ELEMENTARY  POPULATION 
IN  SYSTEMS  SURVEYED  IN  EACH  PROVINCE  OF  CANADA 


Province 

Elem.  Pop . 

Opp.  Class  Pop. 

%  of  Elem. 

Br.  Columbia 

53,615 

779 

1 . 45 

Alberta 

46,982 

287 

.61 

Saskatchewan 

29,938 

34l 

1. 14 

Man it  oba 

48,025 

561 

1.17 

Ontario 

358,432 

4663 

1.30 

Quebec (Prot . Section) 

49,439 

550 

1.11 

New  Brunswick 

13 , 722 

75 

•  ,  ^ 

Nova  Scotia 

25,000 

250 

1.00 

TOTALS 

625,153 

7506 

1.2% 

NOTE:  This  table  is  limited  to  the  samples  surveyed 

in  each  province  and  is  not  necessarily  representative  of 
the  province  as  a  whole. 


The  pupils  included  in  opportunit2r  class  totals  include  those 
ranging  in  age  from  six  years  to  twenty  years,  whereas  the  com¬ 
parison  group  of  elementary  pupils  would  include  few  above  the 
fifteen  year  old  level.  1‘Jere  it  possible  to  compare  the  num¬ 
ber  in  opportunity  classes  to  all  pupils  in  the  same  age  group, 
the  percentage  of  those  in  special  classes  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  lower.  This  figure  does  serve  to  indicate,  however,  that 
even  in  large  centres  of  population,  the  number  of  pupils  re¬ 
ceiving  special  care  in  opportunity  classes  falls  short  of 
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the  estimated  two  percent  of  population^  by  at  least  .8  per¬ 
cent  and  probably,  were  all  factors  considered,  by  a  full  one 
percent.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  situation  is  little  changed 
from  that  reported  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in 
Ontario,  1950' .  At  that  time  a  survey  of  a  number  of  cities 
and  rural  districts  established  a  ratio  of  two  out  of  every 
one  hundred  children  as  falling  in  the  I.Q.  range  of  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  and  needing  the  services  of  special 
classes.  At  that  time,  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  this 
would  have  been  a  probable  11,000  pupils  of  whom  5jl46  were 
actually  in  special  classes.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
a  similar  situation  exists  in  the  other  provinces. 

Policies  Related  to  Location  and  Organization  of  Classes 

In  planning  for  auxiliary  (opportunity)  classes,  the 
problem  of  locating  these  classes  in  the  most  suitable  school 
environment  and  the  question  of  centralization  of  classes  are 
live  issues.  Information  was  sought  from  school  systems  as 
to  actual  practice. 

Table  II  indicates  that  the  greatest  number  of  centres 

^Harry  J.  Baker,  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1954T.  p.  23  9. 

^Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Educ at ion  in  Ontario, 
1950,  (Toronto:  Baptist  Johnston,  King's  Printer,  195°)  P.378. 
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237j  provided  one  opportunity  class  in  an  elementary  setting. 


TABLE  II 


NUMBER  0?  CENTRES  PROVIDING  ONE 
OR  MORE  OPPORTUNITY  CLASSES  AT 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  LEVEL,  1961-62 


Number  of  Classes 

1 

2 

■3 

4  or  more 

Per  School 

Number  of  Schools 

237 

57 

19 

Elementary 

Number  of  Classes 

237 

ll4 

R7 

y  * 

48(4-10 

classes  per  school) 


Number  of  Schools 

13 

10 

12 

0 

Secondary  or  Elem- 

entarv 

Number  of  Classes 

13 

20 

36 

0 

NOTE:  This  table  should  be  read  ’’Fifty-seven  elementary 
schools  each  provided  two  opportunity  classes  for  a  total 
of  114  classes.” 

The  number  of  multiple -class  provisions  indicates  the  degree 

of  centralization  that  has  taken  place.  This  is  particularly 

noticeable  in  the  larger  centres  where  the  concentration  of 

pupils  makes  a  higher  degree  of  specialization  possible.  Of 
the  forty-eight  classes  situated  in  groups  of  four  or  more, 

special  centralized  facilities  were  provided  for  boys  and  for 
girls. 

Whereas  only  nine  systems  reported  centralization  of 
classes  for  junior  pupils  (under  thirteen  years  of  age), 
fifteen  systems  reported  centralization  o>  intermediate  pupils 
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and  sixteen  or  senior  pupils.  Transportation  problems  for 
junior  pupils  tend  to  offset  any  advantages  gained  by  central¬ 
ization.  However,  at  the  intermediate  and  senior  levels  this 
problem  is  less  severe.  Table  III  indicates  the  reasons 
given  for  centralization  by  the  systems  involved. 


TABLE  III 

REASONS  CITED  BY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  FOR 
CENTRALIZATION  OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES 


Improvement  of  instruction  20 
Provision  for  suitable  facilities  19 
Facilitation  of  transportation  12 
Facilitation  of  administration  11 


(In  nine  cases  facilities  were  provided  in  schools  where  a 
dwindling  population  released  classrooms. ) 


Throughout  the  survey  there  have  been  indications  that, 
at  the  intermediate  and  senior  levels  particularly,  the  group¬ 
ing  of  several  classes  in  one  school  does  make  it  possible  to 
have  a  better  instructional  program.  Centralization  in  areas 
of  dwindling  population,  however,  should  receive  careful  study. 
These  areas,  usually  in  older  sections  of  a  city  and  in  down¬ 
town  districts,  while  they  do  have  excellent  transportation 
facilities,  are  frequently  undesirable  from  other  standpoints. 
Grounds  are  often  small,  buildings  old  and  not  too  attractive, 
and  the  surroundings  not  conducive  to  the  best  training  of 
children.  It  would  seem  desirable  to  locate  opportunity 
class  pupils  in  the  most  attractive  and  pleasant  surroundings 
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possible. 

Type  and  Location  of  Classes  Contacted  Directly 

Information  was  sought  directly  from  eighty-six  schools 
in  the  thirty-nine  systems  surveyed.  Schools  were  selected  so 
as  to  obtain  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Table  IV 
indicates  that  classes  were  situated  in  schools  providing 
from  one  class  each  to  a  high  of  ten  classes  in  one  school. 


TABLE  IV 


LOCATION  OF  CLASSES  CONTACTED  IN  TERMS 
OF  NUMBER  OF  CLASSES  IN  A  SCHOOL 


Schools  with  one  class  40 

M  “  two  classes  26 

"  ”  three  "  12 

u  t.  four  M  3 

“  “  five  »  2 

M  ”  seven  M  2 

u  u  ten  fl  1 


Total  classes  -  1?4 


Of  these  174  classes,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  de¬ 
tailed  information  about  164.  Eighty-seven  of  these  were 
mixed  classes  while  fifty-five  were  for  boys  and  twenty-two 
for  girls. 

Location  of  opportunity  classes  with  resoect  to  aye 
of  pupils.  In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  special 
class  pupils  are  located  in  schools  serving  regular  class 
pupils  of  comparable  chronological  age,  special  classes  were 
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classified  according  to  the  oldest  pupil  in  them  and  compared 
to  the  classes  of  regular  pupils.  Table  V  shows  this  compari¬ 
son. 


TABLE  V 

LOCATION  OF  OPPORTUNITY  CLASSES  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  AGE  OF  PUPILS  AND  GRADES  OF 
REGULAR  CLASSES  IN  SCHOOL 


Age 

K-6 

1-7 

1-8 

1-9 

7-9 

1-12 

7-12 

Sp. 

12  and  under 

13 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14  "  " 

20 

3 

20 

3 

0 

0 

0 

16  "  " 

9 

3 

26 

6 

4 

1 

0 

17 

18  "  " 

6 

0 

12 

5 

2 

0 

1 

20  "  ” 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Totals 

48 

9 

66 

14 

6 

1 

2 

17 

While  the  different  systems  of  grade  groupings  across 
Canada  make  it  difficult  to  classify  the  schools  on  a  grade 
basis,  it  can  be  said  that,  in  general,  opportunity  classes 
are  most  often  located  in  the  elementary  schools,  Grades  one 
to  six  or  one  to  eight.  All  classes  of  pupils  age  twelve 
and  under  were  so  located.  This  was  also  true,  for  the  most 
part,  of  pupils  fourteen  and  under  -  only  three  of  these 
classes  being  located  with  pupils  up  to  grade  nine.  Six  of 
these  classes  had  no  pupils  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

For  all  pupils  fourteen  years  of  age  and  under,  the 
elementary  setting  should  provide  possibilities  for  plenty 
of  association  with  the  regular  class  pupils.  However,  for 
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those  classes  running  to  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age 
there  would  be  little  in  common  between  the  older  pupils  and 
the  elementary  pupils.  This  is  particularly  true  when  it  is 
considered  that  of  the  twenty-six  classes  running  to  eight¬ 
een  years 5  twenty-four  had  no  pupil  under  twelve. 

From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  a  great  many 
opportunity  class  pupils  are  not  placed  in  a  situation  where 
they  can  associate  freely  with  regular  class  pupils  of  their 
own  age. 

Preference  of  teacher  as  to  location  of  classes. 
Teachers  were  asked  to  make  a  choice  from  several  possible 
types  of  school  settings  for  an  Opportunity  Class.  Table  VI 
indicates  the  choices  made  by  teachers. 

TABLE  VI 

PREFERENCE  OF  SPECIAL  CLASS  TEACHERS 
AS  TO  LOCATION  OF  CLASSES 


Elementary  setting  with,  at  most, 


one  other  Opportunity  Class .  53 

Secondary  setting  with,  at  most, 
one  other  Opportunity  Class .  13 

Elementary  setting  with  three  or 
more  Opportunity  Classes . 3^ 

Secondary  setting  with  three  or 
more  Opportunity  Classes . 

A  Special  School  for  mentally 
handicapped  pupils . 30 


139 


. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  thirty  teachers  who 
expressed  a  preference  for  classes  in  a  special  school,  five 
were  teaching  in  such  a  school  and  four  were  in  a  building 
on  elementary  grounds  but  practically  isolated  from  the  ele¬ 
mentary  section.  The  remaining  teachers  were  with  classes  in 
the  elementary  or  elementary  junior  high  school  setting  with, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  at  the  most,  two  other  classes.  No 
teacher,  teaching  in  a  special  school,  expressed  a  preference 
for  a  class  of  mentally  handicapped  children  in  a  regular 
school  setting.  While  the  idea  of  a  special  school  runs 
counter  to  the  recommendations  of  authorities,  it  appears 
that  quite  a  number  of  teachers  favour  this  type  of  organi¬ 
zation,  Comments  indicated  that  these  teachers  felt  a  more 
suitable  program  could  be  offered  in  the  special  school 
setting  where  special  equipment  could  be  centred  and  the  school 
organized  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils, 

A  comparison  between  the  actual  location  of  classes, 

as  shown  by  Table  VI,  and  preference  expressed  by  special 
class  teachers,  indicates  reasonable  agreement.  Fifty-' two 

percent  of  classes  are  in  settings  with,  at  most,  one  other 
special  class  while  forty-seven  percent  of  teachers  expressed 
a  preference  for  this  type  of  setting.  However,  there  is  a 
definite  tendency  for  teachers  to  prefer  a  greater  degree  of 
centralization  of  special  classes.  Where  teacher  preference 
differed  from  the  setting  in  which  that  teacher  was  then 
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employed,  the  preference  was,  with  very  few  exceptions,  towards 
the  greater  degree  of  centralized  special  class  work. 

Relationship  between  regular  and  special  class  pupils. 
Opinions  of  teachers  were  sought  as  to  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  regular  class  and  special  class  pupils  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  to  what  extent  special  class  pupils  were  accepted  in 
activities  with  regular  pupils.  Teachers  were  asked  to  rate 
this  relationship  according  to  a  four  point  scale.  Table  VII 
indicates  that  the  majority  of  teachers  considered  the  re¬ 
lationship  reasonably  satisfactory. 

TABLE  VII 

TEACHER  EVALUATION  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
REGULAR  CLASS  AND  SPECIAL  CLASS  PUPILS 
IN  SCHOOLS  SERVING  BOTH  GROUPS 


Highly  satisfactory 

32 

Satisfactory 

81 

Fair 

30 

Uns  at  is  f  ac  t  ory 

3 

146 

From  those  teachers  who  considered  the  relationship  as 
less  than  uhighly  satisfactory”  came  a  number  of  interesting 
comments.  The  fact  that  children  come  from  a  distance  - 
often  from  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  local  school  area  - 
makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  establish  friendships  among 
regular  class  pupils.  A  natural  tendency  for  the  special 
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class  pupils  to  play  with  their  classmates  is  further  foster¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  they  tend  tb  seek  friendships  amongst 
pupils  of  a  lower  chronological  age  than  themselves.  These 
younger  pupils  tend  to  resent  the  older  pupils  and  to  regard 
them  as  a  nuisance.  One  teacher  comments  that  her  pupils  are 
’’teased,  wrongly  blamed  in  some  cases,  not  invited  to  play 
ball  unless  the  teacher  especially  asks  that  they  be  included,” 
From  those  teachers  who  considered  the  relationship 
highly  satisfactory,  comments  indicated  that  the  attitude  of 
the  principal  and  the  degree  to  which  he  keeps  the  staff 
informed  regarding  special  class  problems  is  the  major  factor 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  this  desirable  situation. 

Relationship  between  special  class  pupils  and  regular 
teaching  staff.  A  further  rating  was  accorded  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  special  pupils  and  the  teachers  of  regular 
grades.  These  findings  are  given  in  Table  VIII. 

TABLE  VIII 

TEACHER  EVALUATION  OF  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
SPECIAL  CLASS  PUPILS  ANT)  TEACHERS 
OF  REGULAR  CLASSES 


Complete  acceptance  and  understanding 
with  no  more  problems  than  would  be 
the  case  with  regular  pupils . 

Generally  good  acceptance  with  a  slight 
measure  of  misunderstanding  which  tends 
to  place  teacher  on  the  defensive  where 
pupils  are  concerned . 

General  lack  of  acceptance  and  understanding 

Regular  grade  teachers  have  little  contact 
with  special  pupils . 

TOTAL  157 

NOTE:  Totals  vary  as  some  teachers  checked  the  last 
item  together  with  one  of  the  first  three. 


88 

37 

0 

32 
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While  the  relationship  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  sat¬ 
isfactory,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  thirty-two  special  class 
teachers  indicated  that  the  regular  teachers  had  little  con¬ 
tact  with  the  special  class  pupils.  Once  again  the  comments 
of  a  few  teachers  revealed  a  somewhat  defensive  attitude  where 
their  pupils  were  concerned.  Remarks  such  as  “If  anything  is 
lost,  strayed  or  stolen,  we  are  asked  first,”  or  “Few  regular 
class  teachers  practice  tolerance  towards  special  class  pupils 
show  a  definite  need  for  an  understanding  administration  and 
a  fully  informed  staff.  Other  comments  such  as  “Due  to  the 
efforts  of  a  most  understanding  principal  my  pupils  are  fully 
accepted  here”  far  outweigh  the  negative  comments  and  give 
further  emphasis  to  the  important  part,  played  by  the  adminis¬ 
trative  staff  in  paving  the  way  for  understanding  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  special  class  pupils  among  regular  class  teachers 
and  pupils. 

Association  between  special  class  and  regular  class 
pupils  in  classroom  activities .  Asked  to  comment  upon  the 
extent  to  which  an  effort  was  made  to  have  special  classes 
participate  in  music,  physical  education,  sports,  etc.,  with 
the  regular  classes,  the  majority  of  teachers  said  that  some 
effort  was  made  in  this  direction.  Frequently,  however,  such 
efforts  were  limited  to  special  occasions  such  as  field  days, 
school  programs,  or  concerts. 

Association  between  special  class  and  regular  class 
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pupils  in  recreational  activities .  To  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  pupils  participated  in  house  league  sports, 
the  replies  indicated  less  of  this  type  of  association. 
Fifty-nine  teachers  indicated  no  participation  in  this  area. 
Teacher  comments  were  perhaps  more  indicative  of  the  true 
situation  than  were  the  direct  replies.  Notes  such  as  "The 
opportunity  is  there  but  few  avail  themselves  of  it," 

"There  are  not  any  restrictions  but  many  go  to  their  own  play¬ 
grounds,"  or,  to  strike  a  different  note,  "Our  pupils  parti¬ 
cipate  in  every  way,  shape  and  form  in  all  school  activities" 
--this  from  a  teacher  of  twelve  boys  ranging  in  age  from  thir¬ 
teen  to  seventeen,  I.Q.  65~903  in  a  school  with  classes  from 
Kindergarten  to  grade  eight.  From  a  teacher  of  a  mixed  group, 
ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  thirteen  and  a  half  (I.Q.  50~80) 
came  the  comment,  "We  found  that  poor  co-ordination  of  almost 
all  of  our  students  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  join  in 
house  league  games.  It  also  served  to  make  their  relation¬ 
ship  with  students  in  the  regular  grades  more  difficult." 

From  the  replies  and  comments,  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  active  participation  that  actually  takes  place  is  a 
product  of  many  interacting  factors.  Outstanding  among  these 
would  be: 

(1)  The  attitude  of  the  principal  and  the  regular 

staff. 

(2)  The  enthusiasm  of  the  special  class  teacher. 
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(3 )  The  degree  of  disability  of  the  pupil. 

House  League  activities  within  special  classes.  For 
those  schools  with  several  special  classes  the  opportunity 
for  inter-class  house  league  sports  was  explored.  Twenty-one 
classes  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 
Special  Types  of  Organization 

Of  the  schools  covered  in  the  survey ,  three  merit 
special  mention  from  the  standpoint  of  organization.  These 
are  the  Frank  Oke  School  for  Boys  and  the  Wilcox  School  for 
Girls,  both  in  York  Township,  Ontario  and  the  Queen  Alexandra 
School  in  Belleville,  Ontario. 

The  Frank  Oke  School  is  for  edueable  mentally  retarded 
boys  of  the  upper  ability  range  and  for  a  limited  number  of 
slow  learners.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  total  must  have 
an  I.Q.  rating  of  eighty  or  less.  The  remaining  twenty-five 
percent  may  be  over  eighty.  Boys  are  admitted  at  twelve 
years  of  age  providing  they  have  a  mental  age  of  eight  and 
one-half.  A  five  percent  tolerance  is  allowed  on  I.Q. 
measurement , 

The  School  accommodates  10  classes  of  20  pupils  each. 
This  enrolment  is  divided  into  junior  and  senior  divisions 
and  rotates  through  five  teaching  areas  each  day.  Juniors 
have  three  academic  and  two  shop  periods;  seniors  have  two 
academic  and  three  shop  periods. 

The  school  is  entirely  devoted  to  work  with  these  boys 
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and  has  been  planned  to  fit  the  type  of  program  offered.  The 
following  excerpt  from  a  report  on  this  school  indicates  that 
this  type  of  organization  is  worthy  of  more  detailed  consider¬ 
ation. 

"For  boys  with  limited  learning  a  special  school  seems 
a  relief  from  the  feeling  of  segregation  suffered  in 
either  a  normal  class  or  a  special  class  in  a  school 
of  normals.  With  the  frustration  removed  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  experiencing  successes  in  the  areas  where 
they  can  legitimately  have  success,  stimulating  new 
outlooks  are  produced.  Parents  invariably  tell  us 
it  influences  all  their  living/'." 

This  school  has  been  in  operation  since  1937  but  only 
since  1958  in  its  own  building,  designed  for  the  purpose.  It 
has  five  classrooms,  five  shops,  and  a  gymnasium. 

The  Wilcox  School  for  Girls  differs  from  the  Frank  Oke 
School  only  in  that  it  is  located  in  a  regular  elementary 
school.  There  is,  however,  little  contact  with  either  teachers 
or  pupils  of  regular  classes.  The  four  special  classes  operate 
on  a  rotary  system  as  do  the  boys 1  classes  at  Frank  Oke.  The 
School  accommodates  eighty  girls  aged  12  to  16  years  in  four 
classes.  A  balanced  program  of  academic  work,  crafts, 
business  education  and  homemaking  is  reported. 


^Unpublished  duplicated  report.  Board  of  Education  for 
Township  of  York. 
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These  two  schools  were  singled  out  for  special  mention 
because  they  appear  to  offer  superior  programs.  Furthermore, 
they  are  operating  under  a  type  of  organization  which  differs 
markedly  from  that  which  provides  for  intermingling  of  special 
and  regular  class  pupils. 

The  two  classes  in  the  Queen  Alexandra  school  offer  a 
contrasting  type  of  organization.  The  boys’  class,  numbering 
forty-two  pupils,  aged  thirteen  to  seventeen  years  and  rang¬ 
ing  in  I.Q.  from  fifty-one  to  eighty  and  the  girls’  class  of 
twenty-two  pupils,  aged  13  -  16  and  ranging  in  I.Q.  from 
fifty-one  to  seventy-six,  operate  on  what  is  called  the  rotary 
system.  Under  this  system  the  special  class  pupils  spend  half 
time  in  the  special  class  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  are 
absorbed  by  one  or  other  of  the  regular  classes.  The  two 
teachers  concerned  report  a  satisfactory  relationship  with 
both  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  regular  classes. 

This  school  was  singled  out  for  special  mention  as 
being  that  one  which  went  farthest  in  planning  for  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  special  classes  with  regular  classes.  Furthermore, 
it  offers  a  type  of  organization  which  appears  to  serve  a 
large  number  of  pupils  with  a  minimum  of  special  teachers. 

Such  a  plan  could  bear  more  detailed  study  and  evaluation. 
Pupil  Load  in  Auxiliary  Classes 

A  survey  of  the  pupil  load  in  166  of  the  classes 

studied  showed  a  range  of  from  eight  to  forty-two  with  the 

All  but  fourteen  classes  fell  in 


median  load  at  sixteen. 
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the  range  from  eight  to  twenty.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  classes  having  an  enrolment  in  excess  of  twenty  were  those 
for  senior  pupils.  The  one  class  of  forty-two  was  a  special 
case  which,  operating  on  a  rotary  system,  dispersed  its  pupils 
to  certain  regular  classrooms.  In  effect  it  had  a  pupil  load 
of  twenty  or  less.  All  but  seventeen  of  those  classes  having 
an  enrolment  in  excess  of  sixteen  were,  similarly,  for  senior 
pupils.  Table  IX  indicates  distribution  of  classes  according 
to  enrolment, 

TABLE  IX 

THEORETICAL  MAXIMUM  PUPIL  LOAD 
AS  REPORTED  BY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

"TupiTLoad  15  16  17  18  19^2cT*^2i  22  23  2 b 

No.  of  Systems  99  1  800  11  1  2 

A  comparison  of  these  two  tables  (Table  IX  and  Table  X) 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  tendency  to  enroll  pupils  beyond  the 
maximum  figure  as  laid  down  by  the  system.  It  might  also  be 
noted,  that  a  total  of  forty  classes  were  not  enrolled  to  the 
maximum  of  fifteen,  the  lowest  maximum  figure.  Both  of  these 
findings  reflect  In  part  the  difficulty  in  providing  adequate 
services  to  meet  the  changing  needs.  In  some  cases  not  enough 
pupils  are  available  to  make  a  full  class;  in  other  cases  there 
are  more  than  enough  for  a  single  class  but  not  enough  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  second  class.  There  Is  how¬ 
ever,  a  danger  in  allowing  the  enrollment  to  exceed  the  stated 
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limits.  To  exceed  the  recommended  enrolment  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  taxes  both  the  facilities  and  the  teacher  to  the  point 
where  the  program  suffers  and  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
special  class  is  defeated. 


TABLE  X 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  GLASSES 
ACCORDING  TO  ENROLMENT 


Number  of  Pupils 
per  Class 

Number  of  Classes  Having 
This  Enrolment 

8 

1 

9 

0 

10 

4 

11 

5 

12 

7 

13 

8 

14 

15 

15 

24 

16 

22 

17 

11 

18 

19 

19 

10 

20 

26 

21 

4 

22 

3 

23 

3 

24 

0 

25 

l 

27 

i 

29 

1 

42 

i 

Employment  Services  and  Follow-Up  Practices 

It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  study  to  determine 
to  what  extent  there  is  preparation  for  employment  and  liaison 
between  the  school  and  employment  agencies,  together  with  a 
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follow-up  on  graduates  from  the  special  classes.  Three  ques¬ 
tions  were  directed  to  teachers  on  this  phase  of  the  study. 
Teachers  were  asked  if  there  was  any  organized  effort  to  keep 
in  touch  with  pupils  after  they  left  school.  Eighteen  teach¬ 
ers  in  seven  school  systems  reported  that  some  organized 
attempt  was  made  at  keeping  in  touch  with  school  graduates. 

In  one  school  system,  it  was  reported  that  a  Junior  Placement 
Officer  had  just  been  hired  to  organize  follow-up  work  and 
assist  pupils  to  obtain  employment.  Quite  a  number  of 
teachers  indicated  that  informal  attempts  were  made  to  keep 
in  touch  with  pupils  who  had  left  school. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  some  centres^  in  the  United 
States  to  work  out  with  industry,  a  plan  of  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  part  of  the  educational  program.  Teachers  were 
asked  to  what  extent,  if  any,  such  a  plan  was  in  use  with 
their  classes.  Five  teachers  reported  that  a  program  of  part- 
time  employment  had  met  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

These  classes  were  from  four  different  sj^stems  in  three  prov¬ 
inces,  Organization  for  employment  was  less  advanced  than 
reported  from  such  districts  as  Altoona,  Penn.  It  included 
employment  of  from  one-half  of  the  day  for  such  jobs  as 
pin-setting  at  a  bowling  alley  or  telegraph  delivery  work, 
to  work  periods  of  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  for  farm  work 


Altoona,  Penn. 
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or  Christmas  rush  employment.  Teacher  reaction  varied  from 
“fair  success"  to  “excellent  success".  The  latter  comment 
was  applied  to  a  program  for  girls  in  which  they  were  re¬ 
leased  for  work  for  half  days. 

It  would  appear  that  much  more  could  be  done  to  pro¬ 
vide  supervised  work  experience  for  mentally  handicapped 
young  people.  Certain  problems  relating  to  minimum  wages, 
union  dues,  workmen* s  compensation  and  related  areas  would 
need  careful  study,  but  should  not  prove  insurmountable. 

Such  a  program  would  require  the  full  co-operation  of  indus¬ 
try  and  business  and  would  necessitate  careful  planning  by 
the  school  and  full  liaison  with  the  employer. 

Table  XT  indicates  the  extent  to  which  further  train¬ 
ing  is  available  to  older  pupils. 


TABLE  XI 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  AVAILABLE  TO  PUPILS 
LEAVING  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  CLASSES 


Type  of  Program 


Number  of  Cases 


Terminal  Classes 
Vocational  School 
Technical  Program 
Sheltered  Workshop 
Adult  Retarded  School 
Night  School 
Commercial 
Pre -Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Centre 


6  (To  top  pupils  only) 

20  (Special  Program) 

9  (Top  pupils  only) 

2  (For  lower  pupils  only) 
1 
6 

2  (Top  pupils  only) 

3  (At  Junior  High  Level) 

1  (Limited  numbers) 
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The  fact  that  mentally  handicapped  pupils  are  less 
mature  socially  and  emotionally  would  suggest  that  employment 
for  these  pupils  should  be  delayed,  if  possible,  to  the  late 
1 teens.  With  this  problem  in  mind,  teachers  were  asked  what 
further  training  was  freely  available  to  pupils  after  leaving 
the  special  opportunity  class.  In  the  case  of  junior  pupils, 
the  intermediate  or  senior  classes  provided  further  training. 
In  a  number  of  systems,  vocational  schools  at  the  high  school 
level  make  this  provision. 

Problems  Peculiar  to  Classes  for  Kent  ally  Handicapped  Pupils 
Provision  for  handicraft  materials.  The  quantity  and 
variety  of  materials  varies  greatly  from  class  to  class. 

Table  XII  indicates  the  extent  to  x^hlch  pupils  pay  for  all  or 
a  part  of  supplies  and  to  what  extent  a  fund  for  purchase  of 
materials  is  made  available  to  the  teacher. 

TABLE  XII 

METHOD  OF  PURCHASE  OF  CRAFT  MATERIALS 
FOR  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  CLASSES  IN 
CANADIAN  SCHOOLS 


Method  of  Purchase  No.  of  Classes 


Pupils  pay  no  part  of  cost  -  103 

Pupils  pay  all  or  part  of  cost  -  34 

Teacher  is  provided  with  special  fund  - 
Sale  of  articles  made  -  2 


Cost  of  materials  is  borne  completely,  or  In  part,  by 
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the  school  system.  In  some  cases  a  fund  is  provided  for  the 
purchase  of  craft  items.  In  other  systems  the  craft  materials 
are  requisitioned  through  the  school  board  office. 

The  amounts  provided  to  teachers  were  not  determined 
for  all  ''1asses.  However,  where  this  information  was  pro¬ 
vided,  the  amount  varied  from  three  dollars  a  year  to  ten 
dollars  a  month.  The  amounts  of  twenty  and  fifty  dollars  a 
year  were  stated  by  several  teachers. 

There  would  appear  to  be  some  advantage  in  having 
pupils  pay  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  material  used.  To  do 
so  gives  the  pupil  a  better  idea  of  the  value  of  materials 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  greater  scope  in  craft 
projects.  This  is  especially  so  at  the  intermediate  and 
senior  levels  where  pupils  might  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
more  elaborate  articles  such  as  leather  purses  or  rugs. 

Lunch  room  provision.  Since  most  special  classes  must 
draw  pupils  from  a  wider  area  -than  is  the  case  for  a  normal 
school  population,  it  is  usually  necessary  for  pupils  to  eat 
lunch  at  school.  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  this  is 
true 3  and  to  discover  what  other  provisions  are  made  for  the 
convenience  of  pupils  in  this  respect,  teachers  were  asked 
several  questions.  Of  the  149  classes,  in  116  cases  some  or 
all  of  the  pupils  stay  for  lunch.  Of  these  classes  fifty 
were  provided  with  milk  and  six  with  soup  and  milk.  The  cost 
of  this  service  is  usually  borne  in  full  or  in  part  by  the 
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school.  In  ten  cases  a  school  cafeteria  was  available  to 
pupils. 

Where  special  class  pupils  must  stay  for  lunch  a  super¬ 
vision  problem  is  created.  The  provision  of  a  lunch  room 
where  all  special  classes  can  eat  together  is  a  partial 
solution.  Table  XIII  indicates  by  whom  the  lunch  room  super¬ 
vision  was  provided. 


TABLE  XIII 

PERSONNEL  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  SUPERVISION 
OF  LUNCH  ROOM  FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  T EN 
MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  CLASSES 


Person  Responsible  No.  of  Cases 


Special  class  teacher  -  28 
Regular  rotation  by  all  staff  -  84- 
Caretaker  -  6 
Paid  supervisor  -  1 
No  one  -  1 


In  cases  where  there  Is  but  one  special  class  in  a 
school,  the  special  class  teacher  who  must  supervise  her  pupils 
during  the  lunch  period  is  carrying  an  added  duty  which  could 
become  burdensome.  This  was  indicated  in  several  cases  where, 
in  reply  to  the  question  as  to  who  supervised  the  lunch  period, 
the  answer  was  a  very  emphatic  “I_  do’M  If  at  all  possible, 
it  is  suggested  that  this  duty  be  rotated. 

Transportation  for  mentally  handicapped  pupils.  The 
greater  distance  which  pupils  must  travel  to  special  classes 
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usually  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  use  some  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  In  most  cases  the  cost  is  covered  by  the  school 
system.  The  extent  to  which  transportation  is  provided  and 
the  responsibility  for  making  arrangements  for  transportation 
were  determined  for  those  classes  where  this  need  was  present. 
Table  XIV  indicates  by  whom  transportation  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  one  hundred  twenty-seven  classes  for  which  It 
was  necessary. 


TABLE  XIV 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 
ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  PUPILS  OF  ONE  HUNDRED 
TWENTY-SEVEN  CLASSES  FOR 
MENTALLY  HAND I CAPPED  PUPILS 


Person  Responsible 


No.  of  Cases 


Principal  -  52 
Special  Class  Teacher  -  17 
School  Board  Office  -  38 
Parents  -  15 
Supervisor  of  Special  Classes  -  5 


Of  the  thirty-nine  systems  questioned,  twenty-two 
supplied  transportation  hy  means  of  bus  tickets  for  the  tran¬ 
sit  system;  eight  by  means  of  school  buses  and  two  by  provid¬ 
ing  taxi  service.  In  three  of  these  cases  parents  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  involved. 

Special  time  schedule  for  school  day.  The  distance 


which  pupils  must  travel  frequently  necessitates  an  adjustment 
of  the  dismissal  time  for  special  class  pupils.  Earlier 
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dismissal  is  frequently  desirable  for  several  reasons: 

(1)  Pupils  who  stay  at  school  for  lunch  find  the 
regular  noon  period  too  long.  It  is  often 
found  better  to  shorten  the  noon  period  and 
dismiss  earlier. 

(2)  Pupils  should  be  dismissed  at  such  a  time 
that  they  can  arrive  in  their  home  districts 
at  about  the  same  time  as  regular  pupils  dis¬ 
miss  from  the  local  school  .  Thi s  arrangement 
permits  them  to  take  their  regular  place  in 
community  activities. 

(3)  By  leaving  somewhat  earlier  than  the  regular 
dismissal  time,  pupils  avoid  the  rush  traffic. 

In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  special  classes 
operated  on  an  adjusted  time  schedule,  teachers  were  asked  to 
report  only  special  features  of  their  schedule  in  this  respect. 
Thirty-two  of  the  one  hundred  forty-nine  classes  were  found  to 
have  an  earlier  dismissal  time  than  the  regular  classes  in 
their  area.  This  adjustment  varied  from  ten  minutes  to  an 
hour  and  a  half  with  three  thirty  or  three  o1 clock  as 
common  dismissal  times. 

Discipline  problems  with  e due able  mentally  handicapped 
pupils.  Since  pupils  of  low  mental  ability  frequently  become 
problems  in  the  regular  classroom,  it  might  be  expected  that 
discipline  problems  would  be  serious  in  a  special  class  for 
the  mentally  handicapped. 
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In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  this  was  the  case 
and  to  find  out  what  steps  were  taken,  teachers  were  asked  to 
state  what  corrective  or  punitive  measures  were  used  and  to 
comment  on  the  discipline  problems  which  they  encountered. 
Table  XV  indicates  the  result  of  returns  from  this  particular 
question. 


TABLE  XV 

FREQUENCY  OF  USE  OF  FIVE  PUNITIVE  MEASURES 
USED  WITH  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  PUPILS 
IN  CANADIAN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Types  of  Punishment 

No. 

for 

of  Teachers 
Each  Point 

Reporting 
of  Scale 

Never 

Rarely 

Occasionally 

Commonly 

Loss  of  Privileges 

3 

8 

75 

54 

Detention 

16 

29 

72 

23 

Corporal  Punishment 

19 

70 

48 

Temporary  Suspension 

70 

33 

26 

1 

Writing  of  ’’Lines'* 

69 

28 

33 

6 

17  7 

168 

254 

87 

Replies  to  these  questions  Indicated  that  the  behavior  of 
special  class  pupils  differed  little  from  that  of  pupils  in 
regular  classes.  Teachers  stated  repeatedly  that  most  prob¬ 
lems  were  settled  through  an  honest  and  fair  discussion. 
Asked  to  indicate  by  means  of  a  four  point  scale  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  use  of  five  punitive  measures,  the  most  commonly 
used  was  “loss  of  privileges1* .  From  teacher  comments  it 
would  be  fair  to  assume  that  most  experienced  teachers  who 
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understand  the  problems  of  special  class  pupils  do  not  find 
discipline  to  be  a  problem  in  their  classes. 

A  number  of  teachers  reported  various  means  of  encour¬ 
aging  good  behavior.  A  point  system  with  loss  or  gain  of 
points  was  popular  with  three  teachers.  Another  class  settled 
its  problems  by  holding  a  "council  of  war".  Citizenship 
awards  and  presentation  of  cups  was  reported  by  one  school 
with  a  centralization  of  ten  special  classes. 

The  age  of  admission  to  a  special  class  appears  to  bear 
some  relationship  to  the  adjustment  problems  which  a  pupil 
faces.  Asked  if  they  had  noticed  any  marked  correlation 
between  age  of  admission  to  special  class  and  disciplinary 
problems,  fifty-nine  teachers  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
forty-seven  had  not  noticed  any  difference  and  the  remaining 
forty-three  had  no  opinion.  Those  who  stated  that  there  was 
a  correlation  between  age  of  admission  and  disciplinary  prob¬ 
lems  were  almost  unanimous  in  stating  that  the  sooner  a  child 
was  placed  in  a  special  class  the  fewer  would  be  his  problems. 
Reasons  given  were  varied  but  centred  around  work  habits  and 
attitudes  which  tend  to  deteriorate  the  longer  a  child  remains 
in  a  regular  class  where  the  work  is  beyond  his  capacity. 


CHAPTER  IV 


FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  study  to  determine 
to  what  extent  special  facilities  and  equipment  are  provided 
for  opportunity  classes.  This  it  was  possible  to  do  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  great  variety  of  activities  conducted 
by  teachers  made  it  difficult  to  cover  this  problem  fully. 
However,  much  information  was  gathered  from  the  question¬ 
naires  to  the  school  system  and  to  the  teachers. 

I.  MODIFICATION  OF  CLASSROOMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Because  of  the  variety  of  equipment  and  supplies  for 
the  opportunity  class,  it  is  necessary  to  have  more  cupboard 
space  than  is  found  in  the  ordinary  classroom.  It  is  also 
desirable  to  have  a  sink  and  water  available  in  the  room  or 
very  close  at  hand.  Thirty-three  of  the  thirty-nine  systems 
questioned  made  a  practice  of  modifying  classrooms  for  special 
class  use.  The  provision  of  movable  desks,  chairs,  work 
tables,  and  work  benches  is  desirable  if  a  program  suitable 
to  mentally  handicapped  children  is  to  be  offered.  Table  XVI 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  this  type  of  equipment  was 
found  to  have  been  provided.  Certain  items  were  considered 
not  to  apply  to  the  classes  of  some  teachers  and  are  so 
indicated. 
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In  addition  to  the  items  indicated  it  is  customary  for 
some  systems  to  enlarge  older  classrooms  by  the  removal  of  the 
separating  wall  between  the  classroom  proper  and  the  cloak¬ 
room.  This  gives  a  larger  floor  area  and  provides  a  recessed 
section  for  cupboards. 


TABLE’  XVI 


GENERAL  CLASSROOM  EQUIPMENT  AS  FOUND  IN 
149  SELECTED  CLASSROOMS  FOR  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 
PUPILS  IN  CANADIAN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Type  of  Equipment 

Yes 

No 

N.  A. 

Adequate  Cupboard  Space 

118 

28 

3 

Movable  Desks 

143 

5 

1 

Sink  and  Running  Water 

87 

61 

1 

Work  bench  for  woodwork,  etc. 

77 

60 

12 

Work  tables 

119 

25 

5 

Chairs  other  than  attached  to  desks 

116 

20 

13 

Adequate  filing  cabinets  or  drawers 

93 

45 

11 

Where  classes  are  offered  programs  in  cooking  and  sew¬ 


ing  or  industrial  arts  as  a  part  of  the  regular  classroom 
activity,  there  is  a  need  for  special  equipment  such  as  stoves, 
machines  and  power  tools.  In  some  cases  these  are  provided  in 
the  classroom  itself.  In  other  cases  a  rotary  system  makes 
special  rooms  available  at  scheduled  times.  All  classes  for 
girls  were  found  to  have  equipment  for  sewing  while  twenty  of 
these  twenty-two  classes  also  had  facilities  for  cooking. 

These  provisions  were  made  either  in  the  individual  classroom 
or  in  a  home  economics  classroom.  The  fifty-five  boys* 
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classes  likewise  had  access  to  equipment  for  industrial  arts. 


It  was  found  that  of  the  forty-eight  mixed  classes,  twenty- 
eight.  had  facilities  for  sewing,  twelve  facilities  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  twenty-three  equipment  for  industrial  arts.  The 
mixed  classes  considered  here  are  those  having  some  pupils 
fourteen  years  of  age  or  older.  These  are  the  pupils  who 
would  normally  be  in  the  junior  high  school  or  the  lower 
grades  of  high  school.  Where  it  is  possible  for  pupils  to 
be  segregated  into  classes  for  boys  and  girls,  it  appears 
that  more  can  be  provided  In  the  way  of  special  equipment. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Teachers  were  requested  to  indicate  whether  or  not 
typewriters  were  provided  for  their  classes.  Responses  to 
this  question  are  given  in  Table  XVII. 


TABLE  XVII. 


NUMBER  OF  CLASSES  EQUIPPED 
WITH  TYPEWRITERS  FOR  USE  OF 
MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  PUPILS 


Number  of  Machines  per  Class 

No.  of  Classes  so  Squipp- 

10 

1 

8 

4 

7 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Not  specified  as  to  number 

cr 

it 

None  reported 

87 

Not  applicable 

33 

TOTAL  149 


. 
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The  question  is  considered  as  not  applicable  to  classes  hav¬ 
ing  no  pupils  of  senior  or  intermediate  age. 

The  value  of  typewriters  in  classes  of  Mentally  Handi¬ 
capped  is  open  to  question.  That  29  classes  should  be  equipp¬ 
ed  with  then  is  of  interest  in  that  it  raises  the  question  of 
how  they  are  used  and  with  what  results.  The  class  having 
ten  typewriters  is  composed  of  girls  aged  13.6  to  16.6  with 
an  I.Q.  range  of  6?  to  100.  The  four  classes  having  access 
to  eight  machines  are  composed  of  girls  aged  12.6  to  16  years 
with  an  I.Q.  range  of  57  to  89.  The  class  with  seven 
machines  is  also  a  girls’  class,  age  13  to  16  with  I.Q.  range 
of  51  to  76.  The  use  of  typewriters  in  classes  for  the 
mentally  handicapped  is  a  matter  which  could  bear  further 
study  and  evaluation. 

III.  EQUIPMENT  PROVIDED  FOR  CRAFT  WORK 

While  no  specific  list  of  craft  equipment  was  requested 
from  teachers,  it  is  assumed  that  where  a  craft  was  taught 
equipment  had  been  provided.  Table  XVIII  lists  this  special 
equipment  and  states  the  number  of  classes  for  which  it  is 
provided.  This  list  does  not  cover  fully  the  crafts  which 
are  taught  nor  does  it  include  equipment  supplied  in  regular 
home  economics  or  industrial  arts  classrooms.  A  full  list 
of  crafts  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Curricula.  Many 
of  these  require  no  special  equipment. 


. 
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TABLE  XVIII 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  CRAFT  ACTIVITIES  CARRIED 
ON  BY  CLASSES  FOR  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 


Type  of  Craft  Equipment 

No.  of  Classes 

Lino  block  cutters 

2 

Sculpturing  tools 

6 

Weaving  frames  or  looms 

40 

Copper  working  tools 

34 

Wood  burning  tools 

8 

Leathercraft  tools 

33 

Plaster  of  paris  moulds 

15 

Rug  hooks  and  frames 

8 

Wo odw or  ki ng  tools 

74 

Aluminum  etching  equipment 

10 

NOTE:  See  Section  on  Curricula  for  complete 
list  of  crafts  reported. 


IV.  SUMMARY 

1.  Classrooms  for  education  of  the  mentally  handicapped 
are  usually  modified  for  greater  flexibility  of  use. 

2.  A  greater  variety  of  furnishings  is  required  than 
in  the  regular  classroom,  and  includes  such  items  as  work 
benches,  work  tables,  chairs  and  additional  cupboards. 

3.  In  the  case  of  senior  and  intermediate  classes, 
equipment  is  provided  either  in  the  classroom  or  in  a  special 
room  for  industrial  arts  or  home  economics. 

U.  Typewriters  are  found  in  a  considerable  number  oi 

classes  for  intermediate  and  senior  age  girls. 


' 
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5.  A  great  variety  of  equipment  is  provided  for  craft 

work. 

In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  usual  for 
classes  for  the  educable  mentally  handicapped  child  to  be 
equipped  with  a  greater  variety  of  equipment  and  to  be  more 
flexible  in  furnishings  and  arrangement  than  is  the  case  with 
regular  classrooms  for  pupils  of  the  same  age. 


* 


CHAPTER  V 


TEACHERS  AND  OTHER  PERSONNEL 
WORKING  WITH  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 
IN  SELECTED  CANADIAN  SCHOOLS 

Cruickshank^"  stresses  the  need  for  teachers  who  are 
themselves  secure,  who  are  patient,  creative,  foresighted  and 
knowledgeable  and  who  continually  grow  in  their  profession. 
Whilst  these  qualities  are  desirable  in  all  teachers,  they 
are,  he  states,  even  more  necessary  for  the  teachers  of 
exceptional  children.  Unfortunately  these  are,  for  the  most 
part,  qualities  which  cannot  be  determined  by  a  questionnaire. 

To  the  extent  that  training  is  an  indication  of  a  desire  for 
professional  growth,  this  quality  can  be  determined.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  it  is  one  purpose  of  this  study  to  examine 
the  qualifications  and  experience  of  teachers  of  the  educable 
mentally  handicapped.  From  the  questionnaires  which  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  teachers,  information 
was  received  as  to  training  and  experience,  both  in  the  broader 
field  and  in  the  special  area  under  consideration.  In  their 
replies  there  is  some  indication,  particularly  through  the 
comments,  of  the  extent  to  which  teachers  possess  some  of  the 

^William  M.  Cruickshank,  "Exceptional  Child  in  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools,"  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  and 
vouth,  eds.  Wm.  M.  Cruickshank  and  G.  Orville  Johnson  (Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1958),  pp.  338-l3Q. 
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unmeasure able  qualities  above.  Departments  of  education  and 
school  systems  indicated  their  requirements  and  preference 
through  further  questionnaires.  Some  indication  was  also 
received  regarding  other  personnel  including  principals  and 
those  engaged  in  testing. 

This  chapter  presents  the  information  gathered  and 
attempts  an  analysis  of  this  information. 

I.  TEACHERS  OF  EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN 

To  determine  both  the  training  requirements  and  the 
degree  of  success  with  which  they  are  being  met,  information 
was  sought  from  departments  of  education,  school  systems  and 
the  teachers  themselves.  Both  general  training  and  special 
training  was  considered,  together  with  experience  in  regular 
and  special  class  teaching. 

Special  Training  Requirements  at  the  Provincial  Level 

Two  provinces  only,  Ontario  and  Roman  Catholic  Quebec, 
require  special  training  of  teachers  engaged  in  this  work. 

New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  tie  their  grants  to 
the  training  of  the  teacher,  thus  giving  teachers  with  special 
training  a  higher  priority  and  a  better  salary  position. 

Other  provinces  recommend  but  do  not  require  training  beyond  a 
regular  teaching  certificate. 

Special  Training  Required  by  School  Systems 

In  general  the  school  systems  seek  teachers  with  at 


. 
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least  some  special  training.  Table  XIX  shows  that  onl^r  seven 
systems  made  no  mention  of  special  training  in  regard  to  re¬ 
quirements  of  teachers  hired  for  special  opportunity  class 
work. 

Eleven  systems  gave  satisfactory  teaching  experience 
as  a  further  requirement. 


TABLE  XIX 


SPECIAL  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS 


AS  SET  BY 


FOR 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


TEACHERS 


Type  of  Qualification  Number  of  Systems 


Teaching  certificate  only . 7 

Preference  for  special  training .  6 

One  or  more  special  courses  required .  12 

Certificate  in  special  education.... .  16 

Indefinite  as  to  requirements . . . . 


TOTAL  48 


Comparison  of  Training  Requirements  To  Actual 
Training  of  Teachers  Contacted 

The  training  requirements  as  stated  by  the  systems 
were  compared  to  the  actual  training  of  teachers  in  those  sys¬ 
tems.  Table  .XX  shows  this  comparison  for  the  systems  which 
did  not  require  teachers  with  special  training. 

The  findings  would  indicate  that,  even  where  special 
training  is  not  a  requirement,  there  is  some  attempt  to  have 
staff  with  at  least  some  special  training. 


, 
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There  was  no  way  to  determine  whether  this  was  the  result  of 
a  policy  of  hiring  teachers  with  this  training  or  whether 
teachers  had  taken  courses  subsequent  to  taking  up  special 
class  work. 


TABLE  XX 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SYSTEMS 
NOT  REQUIRING  SPECIAL  TRAINING 


Teachers  with:- 

No  special 

One  or  more 

Special 

training 

courses 

certificate 

15 

17 

1 

5:5.5% 

51.5% 

1,3% 

It  might  be  significant  that  none  of  the  systems  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  category  found  teacher  shortage  a  factor  in 
lack  of  provision  for  special  class  pupils. 


For  those  systems  which  required  a  special  certificate 
Table  XXI  shows  this  comparison. 


TABLE  XXI 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SYSTEMS 
REQUIRING  A  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATE 


Teachers  with:- 

No  special 

One  or  more 

Special 

courses 

courses 

certificate  (: 

1 

17 

35 

1.9 % 

32.1% 

65% 

- 
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Of  those  teachers  having  one  or  more  courses,  several 
certificates  pending  or  courses  equivalent  to  a  certifi¬ 
cate.  The  one  teacher  who  listed  no  special  courses  indicated 
that  she  had  a  first  class  teaching  certificate  with  two  un¬ 
specified  courses  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  In  the 
special  field. 

from  these  findings  it  would  appear  that  the  require¬ 
ments  for  special  training  are  met,  if  not  in  full,  at  least 
on  a  progressive  basis,  the  net  result  being  a  more  fully 
trained  staff.  In  this  category  teacher  shortage  was  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  lack  of  accommodation  for  seven  of  the  sixteen  systems 
included.  Four  of  these  systems  stated  that  a  shortage  of 
teachers  was,  in  fact,  restricting  the  number  of  classes 
that  could  be  offered.  These  figures  can  be  compared  to 
those  for  the  survey  as  a  whole  which  indicates  that  eleven 
systems  out  of  thirty-five  found  it  actually  restricting  the 
number  o^  classrooms  available.  Table  XXII  shows  this  com¬ 
parison  in  percentage  form. 

TABLE  XXII 

SHORTAGE  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SYSTEMS  REQUIRING 
SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  AS  COMPARED 
TO  SHORTAGE  IN  ALL  SYSTEMS  STUDIED 


Teacher  Shortage  Teacher  shortage 
a  factor  restricting  service 

Percent  of 
systems  requiring 

special  certificate  *+3.75  25 

P  e  r  c  e  nt  of 

all  systems  studied  31.*+3  22.85 
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It  would  appear  that  a  greater  proportion  of  systems 
that  required  special  certificates  had  difficulty  in  acquir¬ 
ing  a  staff  than  was  the  case  with  systems  in  general.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  that  fully  qualified  teachers  were  in  charge 
of  the  majority  of  classrooms  would  seem  to  offset  any  re¬ 
striction  of  the  program  that  resulted.  For  those  provinces 
which  do  not  specify  any  measure  of  special  training,  there 
would  seem  to  be  some  merit  in  consideration  of  a  gradual 
introduction  of  special  training  requirements. 

General  Qualifications  of  Teachers  of  Mentally 
Retarded  Children 

The  general  qualifications  of  teachers  is  given  in 
Table  XXIII.  All  of  the  158  teachers  included  held  valid 
teaching  certificates  in  addition  to  the  degrees  stated. 


TABLE  XXIII 

GENERAL  TRAINING  OF  THACKERS  OF  MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED  PUPILS 


Level 

of  Training 

No 

Degree 

One 

Two 

Degree 

Pending 

Degree  Degrees 

Number  of  teachers 

118 

9 

21 

10 

Percentage  of  teachers 

7b. 7 

5.7 

13.3 

6.3 

Only  those  teachers  who  had  a  degree  completed  or 
definitely  stated  that  they  had  a  degree  pending  were  included 
in  the  appropriate  category.  Many  more  had  courses  or 
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certificates  that  may  have  given  credit  towards  a  degree. 

The  large  number  of  teachers  having  no  degree  can  be  explain¬ 
ed  in  part  by  the  large  number  of  these  teachers  who  have 
many  years  o^  experience  and  completed  their  training  before 
the  degree  was  readily  available. 

Level  of  Experience  of  Teachers  of  Mentally  Handicapped 

Teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  their  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  each  of  regular  and  special  classes.  Table  XXIV 
shows  both  categories  for  the  158  teachers  responding. 

TABLE  XXIV 

EXPERIENCE  OF  SPECIAL  CLASS  TEACHERS 
IN  REGULAR  AND  SPECIAL  CLASSES 


No.  of  teachers  having  No.  of  teachers  having 
Years  of  stated  experience  in  stated  experience  in 
experience  regular  classes  opportunity  classes 


Le  s  s 

than  1  year 

3 

13 

1 

-  5  vrs . 

46 

79 

6 

-10  yrs. 

37 

30 

Over 

10  yrs. 

72 

36 

TOTALS 

158 

158 

Almost  seventy  percent  of  the  teachers  included  had 
six  or  more  years  of  regular  class  experience  before  entering 
the  special  class  field.  Only  three  teachers  or  less  than 
one  percent  had  less  than  one  year  in  regular  class.  For  the 
most  part  experienced  teachers  are  taking  up  the  opportunity 
class  work.  Furthermore,  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  for 
teachers  to  stay  in  the  special  class  work  for  considerable 


periods  of  time.  Over  forty  percent  o'p  teachers  had  six  or 
more  years  of  special  class  experience  and  of  these  over  one 
half  had  over  ten  years. 

From  the  notes  and  comments  of  teachers  on  the  question 
naires,  it  is  obvious  that  those  teachers  who  remain  in  this 
work  for  any  length  of  time  are  a  dedicated  group  of  people, 
extremely  interested  in  the  work  they  are  doing  and  in  the 
pupils  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  In  many  cases,  the 
spaces  provided  on  the  questionnaire  were  all  too  small,  the 
margins  and  backs  of  the  pages  taking  the  overflow. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  teacher  to 
remain  in  opportunity  class  work  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time  is  open  to  question.  It  has  been  suggested  that  teachers 
should  return  to  regular  class  work  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  and  based  on  his  experience  with 
special  class  teachers,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  generalize 
on  this  matter. 


II.  RECRUITMENT  OF  TEACHERS 

As  has  been  indicated  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter 
the  supply  of  capable  and  adequately  trained  teachers  for  men¬ 
tally  handicapped  children  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs. 

This  shortage  is  oartly  a  reflection  oi  the  general  shortage 
of  teachers  x^hich.  has  existed  over  the  past  years,  bu  •  a  re 
flection  also  of  the  hesitancy  with  which  teachers  enter  this 
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field.  In  an  effort  to  overcome  the  shortage,  various  in 


cent Ives  have  been  introduced  to  encourage  teachers  to  take 
’-p  this  work  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  special  needs  of  the 


work 


Several  features  of  the  work  are  attractive  in  them¬ 
selves.  The  small  class  load  and  the  close  personal  contact 
between  teacher  and  pupil  appeal  to  some  teachers.  Others 
are  attracted  by  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  various  types 
Oj.  cra± t  work.  There  is  considerable  personal  satisfaction 
in  working  with  less  fortunate  pupils.  However,  these  are 
incentives  which  operate  only  when  the  teacher  has  entered 
into  the  work  and  gained  experience  in  it. 

To  attract  teachers  to  the  special  classes,  many  sys¬ 
tems  offer  additional  bonuses  and  study  grants.  Table  XXV 
shows  the  range  of  bonuses  and  the  number  of  systems  offering 
each. 


TABLE  XXV 


SALARY  BONUSES  FOR  SPECIAL 
CLASS  TEACHERS 


Amount  of  bonus 


Number  of  systems 
offering  each  bonus 


2 

2 

1 

1 

14 

1 

2 

1 


200.  -  400.  ('Qualifications) 
400. 

200.-300.-400. 


No  bonus 


TOTALS 


24  15  =  39 
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Some  systems,  including  some  of  those  which  offer  no 
salary  bonus,  offer  bursaries  or  grants  towards  summer  school 
training.  Table  XXVI  lists  these  training  helps. 


TABLE  XXVI 

GRANTS  AND  OTHER  INCENTIVES  TO 
ENCOURAGE  FURTHER  TRAINING 


Type  of  Incentive 


Number  of  Cases 


Scholarship  (amt.  not  stated) 
Payment  for  summer  course 
(amount  not  stated) . 


$100.  for  summer  study, 
§150.  "  »  "  \ 

$200.  »  «  ”  , 

$300.  "  "  »  ( 


Convention  time  and  expenses, . 

Short  leave  with  pay . 

$1500.  Scholastic  leave . 

Sabbatical  leave  (amt.  not  stated) 
No  incentive  stated . 


2 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


27 


TOTALS  12  27  =  39 


Only  six  systems  offered  neither  bonus  nor  training 
incentives. 

Six  of  the  systems  studied,  further  reported  that  re¬ 
cruitment  for  special  class  work  is  in  some  way  tied  to  the 
promotion  of  teachers  to  administrative  or  supervisory 
positions.  No  details  of  the  operation  of  this  phase  of  the 
recruitment  policy  were  available. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  school  population  and  the  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  the  needs  of  exceptional  children  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  a  continuing  shortage  of  teachers  for 
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special  classes  and  particularly  for  classes  for  the  mentally 
handicapped.  Lack  of  training  facilities  in  some  provinces, 
and  only  recent  provision  for  training  in  others,  further 
hinders  the  growth  of  an  adequate  supply  of  special  teachers, 

III.  PRINCIPALS  OF  SCHOOLS  SERVING 
EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  PUPILS 

From  comments  by  both  teachers  and  principals,  it  is 
evident  that  the  attitude  of  the  principal  toward  the  special 
opportunity  classes,  and  his  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  pupils  and  the  aims  of  the  teacher,  are  basic  factors  in 
determining  the  success  of  the  special  class  program.  Though 
the  information  was  not  sought,  it  was  frequently  volunteered 
by  teachers  replying  to  the  questionnaires,  that  an  under¬ 
standing  principal  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the 
program.  This  was  especially  the  case  where  teachers  were 
concerned  about  the  relationship  between  the  special  class 
pupils  and  the  regular  pupils  and  staff.  The  lone  special 
class  teacher  tends  to  become  isolated  from  the  regular  staff 
in  a  large  school  and  the  class  forgotten  in  the  general  plans 
unless  an  effort  is  made  by  the  administration  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  class  in  as  many  activities  as  possible. 

It  is  one  purpose  of  the  study  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  principals  of  schools  serving  several  special 
classes  had  training  in  the  special  class  field.  Since  no 
questionnaires  were  completed  by  the  principals  of  schools, 
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it  was  necessary  to  depend  for  this  information,  on  the  re¬ 
ports  from  the  school  systems.  Out  of  forty  cases  where  more 
than  one  opportunity  class  was  in  operation,  it  was  found  that 
nineteen  principals  had  taken  one  or  more  courses  which 
applied  to  this  special  area.  This  is  a  point  which  could 
hear  further  study.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
the  role  of  the  principal  is  vital  to  any  program  for  the 
mentally  handicapped  and  that,  where  several  classes  operate, 
the  appointment  of  a  principal  should  take  into  consideration 
both  his  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  situation  and  his 
attitude  towards  the  work  of  those  special  classes. 


CHAPTER  VI 


PUPIL  IDENTIFICATION,  TESTING, 

PLACEMENT  AND  RECORDING 

I.  SPECIAL  CLASS  ADMISSIONS  -  1960-61 

In  order  to  determine  actual  practice  in  admitting 
pupils  to  special  classes,  information  was  sought  as  to  how 
many  pupils  were  admitted  for  the  first  time  during  the  year 
1960-61.  It  was  also  determined  in  what  year  of  their 
schooling  these  pupils  were  identified,  and  through  what 
channel  this  identification  came.  Table  XXVII  indicates  that 
of  a  total  of  1355  admissions  to  special  classes,  271  were 
identified  during  their  first  year  of  school,  353  during  the 
second  year  and  112  during  the  third  year. 

TABLE  XXVII 

YEAR  OF  SCHOOLING  DURING  WHICH  1,355  PUPILS 
FIRST  ADMITTED  TO  OPPORTUNITY  CLASS  IN  1961-62 

WERE  IDENTIFIED 


Year  of  Schooling  1234567 
No.  of  Pupils 

Identified  271  353  112  320  140  90  50 

(For  19  pupils  no  information  was  available). 


NOTE:  This  table  should  be  read  "Two  hundred  seventy- 
one  of  the  pupils  admitted  to  special  classes  in  1961-62  were 
identified  during  their  first  year  in  school." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  large  increase  in  identi¬ 
fications  during  the  second  year.  A  similar  increase  to  320 
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in  the  fourth  year  is  followed  by  a  steady  decline  in  the  num¬ 
bers  identified  to  150,  90,  and  50  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  or  subsequent  years  respectively.  For  nineteen  pupils 
no  information  was  given. 

Of  the  above  pupils  it  was  possible  to  determine 
through  what  channel  1,211  of  them  were  identified. 

Table  XXVIII  provides  details  of  these  findings. 

TABLE  XXVIII 

CHANNEL  THROUGH  WHICH  1,211  PUPILS 
FIRST  ADMITTED  TO  OPPORTUNITY  CLASS  IN  1961-62 

WERE  IDENTIFIED 

Channel  of  Identification  No.  of  Cases 

Routine  beginners*  tests .  30 

Periodic  psychometric  tests .  277 

Inability  to  do  work  and  subsequent  testing....  774- 

Development  of  behavior  problems . 87 

Referral  by  a  medical  doctor .  15 

Referral  by  a  parent . . . .  28 

TOTAL  number  of  cases  1,211 

NOTE:  Information  was  not  available  for  an  additional 
144  cases. 

The  majority  of  pupils,  77^5  were  identified  through  their 
inability  to  do  regular  classroom  work  and  subsequent  test¬ 
ing.  In  277  cases  lack  of  ability  was  discovered  through 
routine  psychometric  testing.  Behavior  problems  brought  87 
pupils  to  the  attention  of  special  services  personnel,  30 
were  identified  through  school  entrance  tests,  28  were 
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referred  by  parents,  and  15  by  a  medical  doctor. 

That  774  had  experienced  difficulty  in  the  regular 
classroom  to  the  point  where  they  were  identified  as  having 
a  problem  and  that  07  had  developed  behavior  problems  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  need  for  a  more  thorough  testing  proced¬ 
ure  to  discover  these  children  before  they  experience  severe 
difficulties. 

IT.  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum  Age  for  Admission 

The  minimum  age  for  admission  to  special  classes  in 
the  thirty-five  school  systems  responding  to  the  question  is 
given  in  Table  XXIX,  The  majority  of  systems  admit  pupils 
from  ages  six  to  eight  years.  Only  four  require  pupils  to 
be  over  nine  years  of  age. 


TABLE  XXIX 


MINIMUM  AGE  OF  ADMISSION  TO  OPPORTUNITY 
CLASSES  AS  REQUIRED  BY  THIRTY-FIVE 
CANADIAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  1961-62 


Age 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Q 

S 

10 

11 

No.  of  Cases 

0 

7 

14 

10 

2 

0 

2 

Admission  After  Are  Fifteen 

The  average  pupil  who  is  retained  in  regular  classes 
past  the  age  of  fifteen  presents  a  special  problem.  Teacher 
comments  on  this  matter  were  almost  unanimous  to  the  effect 
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that  pupils  retained  in  regular  class  to  an  advanced  age 
failed  to  adapt  to  the  special  class  situation.  Undesirable 
attitudes  and  habits  of  work  become  so  entrenched  that  there 
is  little  that  can  be  done  in  the  few  remaining  years  that 
can  be  provided. 

Questioned  as  to  the  policy  regarding  admission  of 
pupils  after  age  fifteen,  thirty-two  of  the  school  systems 
responded  with  an  unqualified  Mno  admission.”  In  three  cases 
such  pupils  were  admitted  readily.  The  remaining  four  systems 
admitted  them  conditionally. 

Maximum  Age  for  Retention 

The  maximum  retention  age  of  pupils  in  special  oppor¬ 
tunity  classes  is  becoming  of  increasing  concern  due  to  the 
employment  situation.  Table  XXX  indicates  the  number  of  sys¬ 
tems  which  retain  pupils  to  given  ages.  Of  the  thirty  report¬ 
ed,  fifteen  will  keep  them  beyond  age  sixteen  while  seven 
will  keep  them  to  age  eighteen,  one  to  age  nineteen  and  three 
to  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  fact  that  opportunity  class  pupils  at  age  sixteen 
are  less  mature  and  less  ready  for  employment  than  would  be 
the  case  for  normal  children  indicates  that,  if  at  all  possible, 
they  should  be  retained  in  school  for  as  long  as  they  can  bene¬ 
fit  from  a  suitable  type  of  program.  That  almost  half  the 
systems  surveyed  have  provision  for  pupils  above  age  sixteen 
is  evidence  that  this  need,  while  not  being  met  in  full,  is 
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at  least  recognized. 


TABLE  XXX 


MAXIMUM  AGE  TO  WHICH  THIRTY-FIVE 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  RETAIN  PUPILS  IN 
OPPORTUNITY  CLASS 


Maximum  Age  of 

Retention 

Number  of  Systems 
Reported 

12  years 

1 

13 

2 

14 

1 

15 

1 

16 

15 

17 

18 

4 

7 

19 

1 

20 

0 

21 

3 

TOTAL  35 


NOTE:  For  pupils  below  age  15  there  is  usually  some 
further  provision  for  educational  service. 

Optimum  Age  and  Grade  of  Admission 

Opinions  were  sought  as  to  what  were  considered  the 

optimum  ages  and  grades  for  admission  to  the  special  class. 

Table  XXXI  indicates  the  responses. 


TABLE  XXXI 


OPINIONS  CONCERNING  OPTIMUM  AGE  FOR  ADMISSION 
TO  SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY  CLASSES  AS  EXPRESSED 
BY  OFFICIALS  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


Suggested  Age  Below  7“  7  to  8  to  9  to  10  to  11  to  12  to  13  to  14- 

Frequency  of  Resp.  4  10  10  7  0  0  1  1 
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^oux  systems  stated  that  pupils  were  best  admitted  as  early 
as  possible,  preferably  under  seven  years  of  age.  Ten  sys¬ 
tems  recommended  the  ages  between  seven  and  eight,  ten  age 
eight  to  nine,  and  seven  from  age  nine  to  ten.  Two  systems 
only  felt  admission  should  be  after  age  twelve. 

The  majority  of  systems  favored  admission  from  Grade  I 
or  Grade  IT.  Only  four  of  the  systems  responding  to  the 
question  favored  admission  from  a  grade  above  the  third. 

Table  XXXII  indicates  the  responses  and  compares  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  with  what  actually  was  the  case  in  1961-62. 

TABLE  XXXII 

OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  OPTIMUM  GRADE 
FOR  ADMISSION  TO  SPECIAL  CLASS  AS 
COMPARED  TO  ACTUAL  PRACTICE,  1961-62 


Grade  K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Frequency  of  1 
choice 

14 

10 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Actual  placements 
1961-62 

271 

353 

112 

320 

140 

90 

50 

While  the  school  year  of  placement  cannot  be  equated 
directly  to  the  regular  class  grade,  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  a  wide  discrepancy  exists  between  what  is  considered 
desirable  from  this  standpoint  and  what  is  actually  taking 
place. 

Opinions  were  sought  as  to  whether  identification  and 
placement  were  considered  to  be  satisfactory  with  each  system. 
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Only  seven  of  the  thirty-nine  systems  responding  considered 
the  situation  to  be  quite  unsatisfactory  in  this  regard. 

Others  expressed  a  lesser  degree  of  dissatisfaction.  Twenty- 
seven  systems  reported  a  waiting  list  of  pupils  for  special 
classes. 

Ability  Requirements  for  Admission 

While  the  generally  accepted  ability  level  for  the 
auxiliary  or  opportunity  class  is  an  I.Q.  of  from  fifty  to 
seventy- r  ive  with  a  leeway  of  five  points  at  either  extreme"'", 
actual  practice  in  Canada  seems  to  vary  considerably  from 
these  limits.  Questioned  as  to  within  what  limits  systems 
accepted  pupils  for  opportunity  classes,  a  great  variety  of 
responses  were  received.  Table  XXXIII  sets  these  forth  and 
indicates  the  variety  both  in  upper  and  lower  limits,  and  in 
range. 

In  actual  practice  there  is  considerable  deviation  from 
the  stated  limits  in  any  one  school  system.  Responses  from 
teachers  to  a  question  requesting  the  range  of  I.Q.  in  their 
classes  indicated  that  in  only  seven  cases  did  the  actual  I.Q. 
range  as  given  by  the  school  system  correspond  with  the  I.Q. 
ranges  of  classes  within  the  system. 

^Robert  L.  Erdnan,  Ed uc able  Retarded  Children  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools  (Special  bulletin  of  Administration  of  Special 
Ed uc at i orf" in~TSmall  S oho ol  Systems,  Washington;  "The  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children,  1961.  p.  8. 
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TABLE  XXXIII 


ABILITY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
OPPORTUNITY  CLASSES  IN  THIRTY-NINE 
CANADIAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


Ability  Range 
(I.Q.) 

No.  of  Systems 

45  - 

80 

1 

50  - 

75 

5 

50  - 

80 

12 

50  - 

85 

7 

50  - 

90 

2 

50  - 

95 

1 

55  - 

75 

1 

55  - 

80 

0 

55  - 

85 

1 

55  - 

90 

0 

60  - 

75 

1 

60  - 

80 

3 

60  - 

85 

2 

60  - 

90 

2 

50  - 

(no  max.  stated) 

1 

TOTAL  number  of 

cases  39 

Table  XXXIV  shows  the  number  of  points  by  which  the  highest 
I.Q.  found  in  the  actual  classes  exceeded  the  range  of  I.Q. 
as  stated  to  be  the  policy  of  the  school  system  concerned. 

In  view  of  this  marked  deviation  from  the  recommended 
I.Q.  range  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five,  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  real  danger  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  class  is  being  used  to  accommodate  pupils  whose  real 
disability  is  in  some  area  other  than  that  of  mental  retard¬ 
ation.  Fourteen  classes  had  some  pupils  with  an  I.Q.  above 
ninety.  Two  of  these  had  pupils  well  above  one  hundred. 
While  such  cases  are  frequently  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
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facilities  for  other  types  of  disability,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  opportunity  class  does  not  become  a  catch-all  for 
any  pupil  who  has  a  severe  problem. 

TABLE  XXXIV 

UPPER  LIMITS  OF  I.Q.  FOUND  IN  CLASSES 
AS  COMPARED  TO  I.Q.  RANGE 
STATED  TO  BE  POLICY  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


Points  by  which  highest 

I.Q,  in  Classes  exceeded 

No.  of  cases 

Stated 

I.Q.  Range 

0 

7 

1 

-  5 

6 

6 

-  10 

9 

11 

-  15 

10 

16 

or  more 

3 

TOTAL  cases 

35 

Other  Factors  Considered  In  Making  Decisions  re 
Admission  to  Special  Class 

Parental  approval.  Thirty-four  systems  require  appro¬ 
val  by  the  parents  before  a  child  can  be  placed  in  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  class.  In  five  systems  approval  is  not  required  but 
most  of  these  systems  state  that,  in  practice,  the  approval 
of  parents  is  sought  before  placement  is  made. 

Health  and  emotional  stability.  The  health  and 
emotional  stability  of  the  pupil  are  factors  mentioned  in  re¬ 
lation  to  placement.  Pupils  suffering  from  stress  due  to  the 
pressure  to  achieve  in  regular  class  would  be  given  special 
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consideration  by  most  systems. 

Academic i  a ch_.i ey e me nt .  Borderline  pupils  who  are  doing 
good  academic  work  tor  their  ability  level  and  who  are  not 
suffering  stress  or  showing  other  ill  effects  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  class  situation  would  not  be  considered  for  special  class 
by  most  systems. 

Mis cel lane ons  factors .  Other  factors  mentioned  as 
having  a  bearing  on  placement  were: 

(1)  Disciplinary  problems. 

(2)  Distance  to  nearest  class. 

(3)  Physical  disability. 

(4)  Neurological  impairment. 

(5)  Recommendation  of  Guidance  Clinic. 

(6)  Developmental  history. 

(7)  Failure  to  adjust  to  class. 

(8)  Available  classroom  space. 

(9)  Language  deficiency. 

Responsibility  for  Final  Decision  for  Placement 

The  final  decision  for  placement  in  a  special  class  is 
usually  made  by  the  director  of  special  services,  or  his 
counterpart,  after  consultation  with  the  teacher,  principal, 
parent  and  other  persons  involved.  In  some  cases  a  screening 
committee  composed  of  the  above  persons  together  with  the 
superintendent  or  his  assistant  make  such  decisions. 
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Conclusion 

The  decision  to  place  or  not  to  place  a  pupil  in  the 
special  class  cannot  be  made  on  the  basis  of  any  fixed  form¬ 
ula.  Every  case  must  be  considered  on  its  merits  with  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  child  as  the  uppermost  consideration. 

The  importance  of  looking  to  the  future  cannot  be  overem¬ 
phasized.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  child  who  is  able 
to  adjust  well  to  the  elementary  class  setting  may  be  faced 
with  insurmountable  difficulties  as  he  reaches  the  inter¬ 
mediate  level.  Placement  in  special  class  after  many  years 
in  regular  classes  rarely  results  in  adequate  adjustment. 
Teachers  questioned  on  this  point  were  almost  unanimous  in 
stating  that  if  a  child  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  placed  in 
special  class,  then  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better. 

III.  REASONS  STATED  FOR  UNSATISFACTORY 
IDENTIFICATION  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  SPECIAL  CLASSES 

Questioned  as  to  the  reasons  for  failure  to  identify 
and/or  place  pupils  at  the  optimum  point,  the  most  frequent 
response  was  that  a  lack  of  classroom  space  existed  in  this 
period  of  rapid  development.  A  shortage  of  teachers  was 
cited  by  eleven  systems  as  a  contributing  factor  and  budget 
restrictions  by  seven.  Other  reasons  given  we re: 

(1)  Rapid  growth  of  school  population  hindered  efforts 
at  identification. 

(2)  While  children  of  lower  ability  are  identified 
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quickly,  those  near  the  upper  limits  are  often  not  identified 
until  later. 

(3)  Refusal  of  parents  to  permit  placement  prevents 
or  delays  placement  of  a  small  minority. 

(4)  The  small  number  of  pupils  in  each  category  makes 
it  difficult  to  provide  for  various  needs. 

(^)  Lack  of  psychological  services. 

(6)  Lack  of  understanding  by  the  teachers  of  regular 
classes. 

In  all,  twenty-seven  systems  stated  that  there  was  a 
waiting  list  of  pupils  for  special  classes  for  the  mentally 
handicapped. 

IV.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS  AND  TESTING 
Testing  Personnel 

m  ■  hi  (flab  -  -wm  T  -ni— t  l  i  i  l 

Psychological  testing  for  admission  to  special  oppor¬ 
tunity  classes  is  usually  carried  on  by  school  psychologists, 
supervisors,  or  by  a  guidance  clinic.  Twenty-six  school  sys¬ 
tems  reported  that  the  services  of  a  guidance  clinic  were 
available  to  them;  titfelve  that  no  such  service  was  provided. 
However,  even  where  a  clinic  is  available  most  of  the  testing 
load  is  borne  by  school  personnel.  Table  XXXV  gives  a  de¬ 
tailed  breakdown  of  testing  facilities. 

It  is  evident  from  Table  XXXV  that  school  systems  have 
recognized  the  need  for  having  on  their  staff  persons  who  are 
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trained  to  administer  psychological  tests. 


TABLE  XXXV 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  TO  ADMINISTER 
PSYCHOMETRIC  TESTS  IN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


Testing  Personnel 

Number  of  Systems 

Classroom  teacher 

6 

Teacher  and  Psychologist 

1 

Teacher,  Psychologist  and  Clinic 

1 

Psychologist  only 

18 

Psychologist  and  Clinic 

6 

Clinic  only 

4 

Supervisor  of  Special  Education 

2 

Special  Class  Consultant 

1 

TOTAL 

0  o 

w>  7 

Even  though  twenty-six  systems  report  having  a  clinic  avail¬ 
able  to  them,  only  four  depend  entirely  upon  the  service 
while  twenty  report  having  a  trained  psychologist. 

Tests  Used  In  Determining  I.Q. 

The  tests  most  frequently  used  for  admission  purposes 
are  the  Revised  Stanf  or  cl- Bine  t ,  mentioned  by  thirty-three 
systems,  the  Weschler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  (eight¬ 
een),  and  the  Canadian  Intelligence  Scale  (eighteen).  Table 
XXXVI  gives  a  complete  breakdown  of  these  and  other  tests 
mentioned. 
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TABLE  XXXVI 

TESTS  USED  IN  DETERMINING  I.Q.  FOR  ADMISSION  PURPOSES 


I.Q.  Tests  Used  by  Canadian  School  Systems  Frequency 


Stanf ord-Binet  (Revised)  33 
Weschler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  18 
Canadian  Intelligence  Scale  18 
Otis  Alpha  9 
Dominion  7 
Pint ner -Cunningham  4 
Detroit  3 
Ontario  Ability  3 
Peabody  Pictorial  Vocabulary  2 
Henman-Nelson  2 
Otis-Beta  2 
Kulman  Anderson  1 
Chicago  Non-Verbal  1 


NOTE:  Several  systems  named  more  than  one  test. 

V.  RECORDING  OF  PUPIL  PROGRESS 

The  need  for  special  record  forms  for  pupils  In  oppor¬ 
tunity  classes  Is  recognized  by  twenty-four  school  systems  as 
against  thirteen  that  have  no  special  forms  for  this  purpose. 
The  usual  cumulative  record  card  is  in  many  ways  inadequate 
In  that  it  lacks  sufficient  space  for  recording  standardized 
tests  and  for  the  comments  which  can  best  describe  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  mentally  handicapped  child.  Special  report  card 
forms  are  desirable  for  similar  reasons.  Vritten  commencs 
provide  a  more  adequate  means  oi  reporting  to  parents  than 
do  letter  or  percentage  gradings.  Sample  record  and  report 
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2 

forms  are  included  , 

In  addition  to  complete  academic  records  and  records 
of  psychometric  testing,  provision  should  be  made  for  a  full 
medical  record.  It  is  important  that  the  school  be  aware  of 
special  medical  care  such  as  medication  for  epilepsy. 
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chapter  VII 


CURRICULA  FOR  CLASSES  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 

The  mentally  handicapped  child  is  placed  in  a  special 
class  because  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  regular  school 
program.  Historically,  the  purpose  and  philosophy  of  the 
special  program  has  passed  through  several  phases.  Initially 
the  classes  were  formed  to  relieve  the  regular  classroom 
teacher.  Little  concern  was  given  to  the  special  class  pro¬ 
gram.  This  philosophy  gave  way  to  a  handwork  type  program 
in  which  major  emphasis  was  on  handwork  skills.  There 
followed  a  remedial  or  crash-type  program  to  bring  pupils  up 
to  regular  grade  level  and  return  them  to  regular  classes. 

These  programs  failed  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  pupils  In¬ 
volved.  Present  emphasis  is  on  a  program  which  recognizes 
the  limitations  of  mentally  handicapped  children  and  at  the 
same  time  recognizes  the  fact  that  these  children  must  soon 
take  their  places  in  society  as  socially  competent  and  capable 
of  earning  at  least  a  good  portion  of  their  own  living.  While 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  study  to  go  into  details  of 
the  curriculum,  it  is  intended  to  determine  to  what  extent  and 
by  whom  special  programs  have  been  developed  in  Canada. 

At  the  provincial  level  several  programs  are  in  the 
planning  stage  but  at  the  time  of  this  survey  only  two  provin¬ 
ces  had  published  curriculum  guides  for  the  mentally  handicapped. 
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The  Alberta  guide  was  published  in  1958  and  the  Roman  Catholic 


program  for  Quebec  in  I960.  These  programs  are  referred  to 
in  Chapter  IV.  All  other  programs  in  use  are  based,  on  the 
regular  curricula  which  have  been  modified  by  the  individual 
teacher,  by  a  committee  of  teachers  in  co-operation  with  the 
director  of  special  services  for  the  school  system  concerned, 
the  principal  of  the  school  or  some  similar  group.  Table 
XXXVII  shows  by  whom  the  program  was  prepared  in  the  classes 
surveyed. 


TABLE  XXXVII 


PERSONS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  PREPARATION 
OF  PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY  FOR  ONE  HUNDRED 
FORTY-SIX  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  CLASSES 


Person  or  Persons  Preparing  Programs  No.  of  Cases 


Special  Class  Teacher 
Committee  of  Special  Class  Teachers 
Teacher  and  Supervisor  or  Inspector 
Principal  and  Teachers  of  Special  Classes 
Special  Education  Director  or  Supervisor 
Primary  Supervisor  and  Sp.  Class  Teachers 
Guidance  Counselor 
No  reply 


80 

29 

ll 

3 

3 

2 

3 


TOTAL  149 


Fifteen  of  the  above  replies,  three  from  outside 
Alberta,  stated  that  they  used  the  Alberta  Curriculum  Guide 
for  Educable  Mentally  Handicapped  Children  as  the  basis  for 
the  program.  One  stated  that  the  Illinois  Plan  was  used. 

The  basis  of  most  programs  appears  to  be  the  regular  program 
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of  studies  with  an  emphasis  on  the  fundamentals  of  reading, 
arithmetic  and  writing.  Social  studies  and  science  receive 
less  emphasis  than  in  the  regular  grades.  Craftwork  claims 
a  good  share  of  the  class  time.  The  great  variety  of  craft- 
work  done  is  indicated  in  Table  XXXVIII. 


TABLE  XXXVIII 


HANDICRAFTS,  HOME  ECONOMICS  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  PROGRAMS  AS  PROVIDED 
FOR  EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  PUPILS 
IN  CANADIAN  SCHOOLS 


Type  of  Craft 

No,  of  Classes 
Participating 

Home  Economics 

20 

Industrial  Arts 

28 

Basketry 

27 

Beadwork 

3 

Copper  work 

34 

Crocheting 

2 

Etching  -  Aluminum  or  Copper 

10 

Embroidery 

11 

Felt  work 

11 

Knitting 

36 

Leather  tooling 

33 

Lino  Block  Cutting  and  Printing 

2 

Model  Airplane  Construction 

1 

Modelling  -  Clay  or  Asbestos 

39 

Paper  Craft 

36 

Plaster  of  Paris  Moulding  &  Casting  15 

Plastic  Foam  work 
Quick  Crafts 
Rug  Making 
Sculpturing 
Sewing 
Shell  Craft 
Weaving 
Wood  Burning 
Woodwork 


8 

5 
✓ 

8 

6 

52 

4b 

8 

74 
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Also  shown  in  this  table  is  the  number  of  classes  for  which 
Home  Economics  or  Industrial  Arts  programs  are  provided. 

Other  crafts  mentioned  by  one  or  two  teachers  were 
crest  work,  book  binding,  macaroni  weaving,  ceramics,  ceramic 
tiling,  mosaic  tiling,  copper  enamelling,  finger  painting, 
wax  modelling,  plastic  work,  stencil  work,  kapstick  work, 
puppetry,  home  repairs,  electrical  work,  metal  craft,  car 
crafts  and  auto  body  welding.  Three  centres  mentioned  that 
they  gave  about  half  of  the  class  time  to  crafts.  In  contrast, 
four  centres  listed  no  crafts  at  all.  One  of  these  was  a  boys1 
class  aged  14  to  16,  Three  were  mixed  classes,  aged  9  to  14. 

In  general  it  appears  that  the  simple  crafts  such  as 
paper  craft,  wax  modelling,  simple  sewing  and  beadwork  are 
carried  on  in  the  junior  classes,  the  more  advanced  crafts 
being  most  popular  at  the  intermediate  and  senior  levels,  the 
latter  group  usually  limited  to  the  more  advanced  work  in 
home  economics  or  industrial  arts. 

Teachers  were  asked  to  express  opinions  regarding  the 
place  of  handwork  in  the  teaching  of  mentally  handicapped 
pupils.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  Table  XXXIX  to  indicate 
the  replies  to  this  particular  question.  For  the  most  part, 
teachers  see  handicrafts  as  a  means  of  giving  pupils  the 
satisfaction  of  accomplishment  which  they  are  so  often  not 
able  to  get  from  academic  work.  They  use  crafts  as  a  means 
of  developing  self  confidence  and  good  work  habits.  On  the 
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other  hand,  there  are  those  teachers  who  feel  that  crafts  have 
little  or  no  value  in  the  program. 


TABLE  XXXIX 


OPINIONS  OF  TEACHERS  REGARDING  THE 
ROLE  OF  HANDICRAFTS  IN  A  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  EDUCABLS  MENTALLY  RETARDED 


Place  of  Crafts  In  Program 


No.  of  Teachers 


To  give  a  feeling  of  achievement 

Develop  co-ordination  between  mind  and  hand 

As  relief  from  tension  or  for  relaxation 

To  develop  self-expression 

To  develop  skill  with  tools 

As  a  possible  vocation  or  hobby 

To  develop  manual  dexterity 

To  develop  good  work  habits 

To  develop  self-confidence 

As  an  incentive  to  work 

To  reveal  aptitude  or  skill 

To  develop  perseverence 

To  develop  good  attitudes 

Of  doubtful  value 

Of  no  value 

Busy  work  only 


Some  of  these  teachers  feel  that  they  can  develop  the  same 
satisfaction  and  self  confidence  by  a  skilful  handling  of 
the  academic  program. 

From  a  study  of  the  crafts  listed  by  individual  teachers 
and  the  attitudes  of  teachers  toward  craftwork,  it  would  appear 
that,  to  a  large  extent,  crafts  are  chosen  as  much  as  a 
result  of  the  interest  of  the  teachers  as  for  their  suit¬ 
ability  to  the  program.  This  is  not  to  say  that  teachers 
should  not  select  those  crafts  in  which  they  can  give  the 
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most  efficient  instruction,  but  rather  that  there  should  be 
some  more  definite  guidance  as  to  the  part  which  handicrafts 
are  expected  to  play  in  the  special  education  program. 

The  fact  that  the  general  program  is  prepared,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  by  the  classroom  teacher  or  groups  of 
teachers,  would  suggest  the  need  for  a  curriculum  guide  such 
as  is  available  in  Alberta.  With  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
special  class  services,  such  a  guide  would  clarify  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  special  class  and  assist  teachers  in  the  plann¬ 
ing  of  a  program  which  would  best  serve  the  needs  of  these 
students. 


V 


CHAPTER  VIII 


SUMMARY 

I.  SERVICES  PROVIDED  FOR  THE  EDUCABLE 
MENTALLY  RETARDED  IN  CANADIAN  SCHOOLS 

Financial  Assistance 

!•  All  ten  provinces  of  Canada  make  some  financial 
provision  to  assist  local  school  boards  to  defray  the  extra 
costs  involved  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  special 
classes  for  educable  mentally  retarded  pupils. 

2.  Formulae  used  in  establishing  the  extent  of  this 
help  vary  from  province  to  province  as  does  the  extent  to 
which  school  systems  avail  themselves  of  these  provisions. 
Programs  of  Study  for  Educable  Kent  ally  Retarded  Pupils 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  only  two  provincial  programs 
>  were  in  use,  that  of  Alberta  and  that  of  Roman  Catholic  Quebec. 
The  majority  of  teachers  use  a  modified  form  of  the  regular 
course  of  studies.  This  modified  program  is  the  work  of  the 
individual  teacher  or  a  group  of  special  class  teachers, 
usually  working  with  or  under  the  guidance  of  a  supervisor, 
inspector  or  superintendent. 

Departmental  Supervision  of  Classes 

Six  of  the  ten  Canadian  provinces  have  appointed  a  full 
time  supervisor  of  special  educational  services.  Several  of 
these  are  very  recent  appointments.  They  relieve  other 
officials  for  whom  the  work  of  special  education  was  but  one 
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of  many  duties.  These  appointments  should  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  work  being  done  for  educable  mentally  retar¬ 
ded  pupils  in  that  it  will  make  possible  greater  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  effort  among  school  districts  and  teachers. 

Specialist  Services  at  Provincial  Level 

All  ten  provinces  provide  guidance  clinics  or  child 
centres  where  psychological  testing  and  medical  assessment 
of  pupils  can  be  carried  out. 

Extent  of  Educational  Services  Provided 

Of  the  forty-six  systems  surveyed  there  were,  out  of  a 
total  elementary  population  of  625,153  pupils,  735 06  receiv¬ 
ing  special  education  in  classes  for  educable  mentally  retar¬ 
ded.  This  is  about  1.2%  of  the  elementary  population.  Pupils 
range  in  age  from  six  to  twenty  years  so  that  a  true  compari¬ 
son  with  the  normal  school  population  would  have  to  take  this 
into  consideration.  It  would  appear  that  educational  provis¬ 
ion  for  mentally  handicapped  pupils  falls  at  least  . 8 %  short 
of  meeting  the  theoretical  2%  which  are  expected  to  require 
those  special  services.  To  a  certain  extent  this  additional 
need  is  met  by  special  centres  such  as  the  Red  Deer  Training 
School  and  the  Association  schools  for  retarded  pupils  which 
admit  a  proportion  of  pupils  in  this  ability  range  but  are 
not  included  in  this  survey. 
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II.  ORGANIZATION  OP  GLASSES 


Location  of  Classes 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  classes  are  located  in 
elementary  schools,  with  one  class  to  a  school.  In  larger 
centres  there  is  a  degree  of  centralization  of  services  par¬ 
ticularly  for  older  pupils.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  done 
varies  greatly  up  to  complete  centralization  for  all  pupils 
of  high  school  and  junior  high  school  age.  Centralization  is 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  improved  instruction  and  facili¬ 
ties,  for  convenience  of  transportation  and  for  facility  of 
administration.  The  majority  of  classes  for  mentally  handi¬ 
capped  pupils  are  not  located  with  regular  classes  of  compar¬ 
able  chronological  age,  there  being,  among  those  surveyed,  only 
three  classes  which  were  located  with  high  school  pupils,  al¬ 
though  special  class  pupils  ranged  up  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
Relationship  Between  Regular  and  Special  Class  Pupils 

The  extent  to  which  there  is  association  between  regu¬ 
lar  and  special  class  pupils  in  sports  or  school  activities, 
varies  greatly  depending  upon  the  teacher,  the  principal,  and 
the  disability  of  the  pupil.  It  would  appear  that  the  amount 
of  active  participation  of  special  class  pupils  in  the  general 
affairs  of  the  school  is  quite  limited. 

Teachers  *  Choice  of  Special  Class  Setting 


Of  139  teachers,  fifty-three  favoured  having  an 
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isolated  or  near-isolated  class  in  an  elementary  setting. 
However,  thirty  teachers  favoured  a  special  centre  for  work 
with  the  mentally  handicapped.  There  is  a  tendency  for 
teachers  to  favour  a  greater  degree  of  centralization  for  the 
older  pupils.  The  number  of  centres  which  are  now  providing 
special  education  indicates  a  need  for  careful  evaluation  of 
this  trend. 

Pupil  Load  in  Classes  for  Mentally  Handicapped 

In  the  classes  surveyed,  the  pupil  load  varied  from 
eight  to  forty-two  with  a  median  load  of  sixteen.  The 
theoretical  maximum  load  for  these  same  classes,  as  indicated 
by  replies  from  the  school  systems,  varied  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-four,  A  danger  is  seen  in  marked  depart  are  from  the 

i 

class  load  of  fifteen  as  recommended  by  Erdman  if  pupils  are 
to  receive  the  individual  attention  which  they  require. 
Employment  Services  and  Follow-up  Practices 

1.  Some  individual  schools  and  some  school  systems  are 
attacking  the  problem  of  preparation  for  gainful  employment 
by  encouraging  part-time  employment. 

2.  Individual  teachers  assist  pupils  to  obtain  work. 

3.  Little  is  being  done  in  an  organized  way  to  keep 
any  record  of  pupils  after  they  leave  special  classes.  How¬ 
ever,  many  individual  teachers  do  keep  in  touch  with  as  many 
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former  pupils  as  possible. 

4.  Following  the  special  class  period  of  education 
there  appears  to  be  little  further  training  to  offer  the 
lower  pupils  among  the  educable  mentally  retarded. 

5.  During  the  special  class  period  of  education,  the 
development  of  good  work  attitudes,  such  as  punctuality,  the 
habit  of  completing  work  and  similar  attributes  is  the  best 
form  of  preparation  for  work. 

III.  PROBLEMS  PECULIAR  TO  CLASSES  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 
Craft  Materials 

1.  Provision  must  be  made  for  a  wide  range  of  handi¬ 
craft  materials. 

2.  There  is  wide  variation  in  the  extent  to  which 
pupils  pay  for  materials  used. 

3.  Some  teachers  are  provided .with  a  fund  for  purchase 
of  craft  materials. 

4.  Some  school  systems  arrange  for  purchase  of  craft 
materials  through  their  purchasing  department. 

5.  The  amount  spent  on  craft  materials  varies  greatly. 
Noon  Hour  Lunches 

1.  The  majority  of  special  class  pupils  must  remain  a+* 

school  for  the  lunch  period. 

2.  Provision  is  made  for  about  one  third  of  the  149 
classes  contacted  to  secure  milk  or  soup  for  lunch. 
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3*  The  cost  of  soup  or  milk  is  in  some  cases  borne  in 
full  or  in  part  by  the  school  system. 

t!.  The  teacher  of  an  isolated  special  class  is,  in 
some  cases,  called  upon  to  supply  all  noon  hour  supervision 
for  that  class. 

Transportation 

1.  Of  the  one  hundred  forty-nine  classes  under  study, 
transportation  for  pupils  was  necessary  in  one  hundred 
twenty-seven  cases. 

2.  Arrangements  for  transportation  of  pupils  are  made 
more  often  by  the  principal  than  by  any  other  person.  How¬ 
ever,  this  duty  falls  upon  the  special  class  teacher  in 
seventeen  of  the  one  hundred  twenty-seven  cases. 

3.  Twenty  systems  supply  bus  tickets,  eight  supply 
school  bus  service  and  two  supply  taxi  service. 

Special  Time  Schedules 

1.  The  noon  hour  is  often  reduced  in  length  because 
pupils  remain  at  school  all  day. 

2.  Early  dismissal  varying  from  ten  minutes  to  one  hour 
is  found  in  thirty-two  of  the  one  hundred  forty-nine  cases 
surveyed. 

Discipline 

1.  Discipline  problems  appear  to  be  no  more  severe  with 
the  mentally  handicapped  than  with  the  normal  pupil. 

2.  ’’Loss  of  Privileges”  is  the  most  common  measure 
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used  to  correct  misbehavior. 

Facilities  and  Equipment 

1.  Thirty-three  of  the  thirty-nine  school  systems  sur¬ 
veyed  make  a  practice  of  modifying  classrooms  for  special 
class  use. 

2.  Extra  cupboard  space,  movable  desks,  running  water 
and  a  sink,  work  tables,  work  benches,  chairs  and  adequate 
filing  cabinets  are  typical  of  the  type  of  equipment  placed 
in  special  class  rooms. 

3.  Special  facilities  for  cooking,  sewing,  and  indus¬ 
trial  arts  are  provided  depending  upon  the  age  level  and  type 
of  class  (boys,  girls,  mixed).  Where  boys  and  girls  are  in 
separate  classes,  more  facilities  are  provided. 

4.  Typewriters  are  supplied  to  twenty-nine  classes  in 
numbers  varying  from  one  to  ten  per  class. 

5.  A  great  variety  of  craft  equipment  is  provided  to 
special  classes.  The  type  and  quantity  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  interests  of  the  teacher  and  the  age  group  to 
which  the  class  caters. 

TV.  TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS 
Training  and  Sxoerience  of  Teachers 

■  —  ■  i p—.— —■  i -jgt  i  4  ■■■■■  m  «  ‘  1  -  * 

1.  Two  provinces  require  special  training  of  teachers 

who  wish  to  work  in  this  field. 

2.  Two  provinces  tie  their  grants  for  special  education 

to  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher. 
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3,  All  but  seven  of  the  thirty-nine  school  systems 
mention  special  training  as  one  of  the  factors  governing  the 
selection  of  teachers  for  special  classes. 

b.  In  those  systems  requiring  special  training  for 
teachers  only  1.9  percent  of  teachers  for  the  mentally  handi¬ 
capped  were  without  any  training  courses  as  compared  to 
percent  of  those  teachers  in  systems  where  no  special  train¬ 
ing  was  required. 

5.  Those  systems  requiring  special  training  of  teachers 
experience  little  more  difficulty  in  staffing  their  classes 
than  do  those  which  require  no  training. 

6.  About  twenty-five  percent  of  those  teaching  the 
mentally  handicapped  hold  one  or  more  degrees  or  had  degrees 
pending  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

7.  The  majority  of  special  class  teachers  are 
experienced  in  both  regular  and  special  class  work.  Sixty- 
nine  percent  of  those  contacted  had  had  six  or  more  years 
experience  in  regular  class  and  about  forty-two  percent  had 
six  or  more  years  experience  with  the  mentally  handicapped. 
Recruitment  of  Teachers 

The  recruitment  of  teachers  for  work  with  the  educable 
mentally  retarded  presents  some  difficulty  in  most  arees. 
order  to  encourage  teachers  to  enter  this  wor k 3  various  in¬ 
centives  are  offered. 

1.  Salary  bonuses  are  offered  by  twenty— four  of  the 
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thirty-eight  school  systems  studied. 

2.  Training  grants,  or  other  incentives  to  obtain  more 
training  are  offered  by  twelve  of  these  systems. 

3.  Only  six  school  systems  offer  neither  bonus  nor 
training  incentives. 

4.  Six  systems  reported  that  promotion  of  teachers  to 
administrative  or  supervisory  positions  was  in  some  way  tied 
to  work  with  special  classes. 

5.  Lack  of  training  facilities  in  many  provinces  dis¬ 
courages  teachers  who  might  otherwise  enter  this  work. 
Principals  of  Schools  Serving  the  Mentally  Handicapped 

1.  Hie  personality  and  understanding  manner  of  the 
principal  is  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  special 
class  program. 

2.  Of  forty  cases  where  more  than  one  special  class 
was  operating  in  a  school,  nineteen  of  the  principals  had 
taken  some  special  training  for  work  with  mentally  handicapped 
pupils. 

V.  PUPIL  IDENTIFICATION,  TESTING  AND  RECORDING 
I  de  nt  if  i  c  at  i  on 

1.  More  pupils  are  identified  as  candidates  for  the 
opportunity  class  during  the  second  and  fourth  years  o;  school 

than  in  any  other  school  year. 

2.  The  majority  of  pupils  are  brought  to  the  attention 
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of  authorities  through  inability  to  do  the  regular  classroom 
work.  Periodic  psychometric  testing  ranks  second  as  a  means 
of  identification.  Relatively  few  pupils  are  identified  as  a 
result  of  parent  referral  or  referral  by  a  medical  doctor. 

Age  for  Admission 

1.  The  most  common  minimum  age  for  admission  is  seven 
years  but  seven  systems  admit  pupils  at  six  and  ten  systems 
at  age  eight. 

2.  Admission  to  opportunity  classes  after  age  fifteen 
is  frowned  upon  by  most  systems,  only  three  of  those  surveyed 
admitting  these  pupils  freely. 

Age  of  Retention 

Of  thirty  systems  reporting,  fifteen  keep  pupils  in 
opportunity  classes  beyond  age  sixteen.  Of  these  seven  have 
a  cut-off  age  of  eighteen,  one  of  nineteen  and  three  of 
twenty- one. 

Optimum  Age  and  Grade  of  Admission 

1.  The  majority  of  systems  favour  admission  between 
ages  seven  and  ten  and  from  a  grade  below  the  third. 

2.  In  actual  practice  many  placements  are  made  at  ages 
and  grades  beyond  what  is  considered  as  optimum. 

3.  Of  the  thirty-nine  systems,  twenty-seven  reported 

a  \\raiting  list  of  pupils. 

Ability  Requirements  for  Admission 

1.  Ability  requirements  vary  greatly  with  the  greatest 
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single  range  being  an  I.Q.  of  from  80  to  80.  However,  pupils 
are  admitted  to  opportunity  classes  with  I.Q.  ratings  all  the 
way  from  forty-five  to  over  one  hundred. 

2.  Various  other  factors  are  considered  in  making  ad¬ 
missions  to  opportunity  classes,  but  if  a  pupil  is  of  special 
class  material  most  teachers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
sooner  placement  is  made,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  child. 
Psychological  Tests  and  Testing 

1.  Twenty-nine  systems  have  their  own  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  who  administer  psychometric  tests.  Others  depend 
upon  clinics  in  whole  or  in  part. 

2.  The  most  commonly  used  tests  are  the  revised 
Stanf ord-Binet,  the  Weschler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children 
and  the  Canadian  Intelligence  Scale.  Other  tests  are  used 
less  frequently. 

Recording  and  Reporting- 

1.  Twenty-four  school  systems  have  developed  special 
recording  forms  to  replace  or  supplement  the  cumulative  record 
cards  commonly  used  for  regular  class  pupils. 

2.  Special  report  forms  have  been  developed  to  more 
adequately  inform  parents  of  the  progress  of  special  class 
pupils. 
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VI.  PROBLEM  AREAS  REVEALED 

As  a  result  of  this  study  certain  problems  concerning 
the  education  of  the  educable  mentally  retarded  are  brought 
to  the  fore. 

1.  The  lack  of  a  uniform  terminology  by  which  to  refer 
to  both  pupils  and  classes  for  these  pupils  hampers  research 
in  the  field. 

2.  Although  the  term  “Educable  Mentally  Retarded**  is 
now  generally  accepted  as  referring  to  pupils  whose  I.Q. 
range  is  from  fifty  to  seventy-five,  this  survey  reveals 
marked  deviations  from  this  range.  This  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  ability  range  of  pupils  accepted  for  special  classes 
makes  comparison  and  evaluation  of  the  programs  difficult. 

3.  Present  curricula  are  largely  teacher  planned. 

There  is  a  need  for  more  guidance  to  teachers  in  the  form  of 
provincial  curriculum  guides  if  the  programs  are  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  findings  of  research  and  the  experience  of 
qualified  workers  in  the  field. 

4.  The  recruitment  and  training  of  teachers  seems  to 
present  a  problem  in  all  provinces.  The  development  of  train¬ 
ing  facilities  and  an  effort  to  recruit  suitable  teachers  is 
imperative  if  the  growing  demands  for  specially  trained 
teachers  are  to  be  met. 

5.  There  is  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
part  which  handicrafts  should  play  in  the  education  of  the 
mentally  handicapped.  The  need  for  further  study  is  indicated. 


. 
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6.  Indications  are  that  actual  teaching  methods  vary 
little  from  those  in  regular  classes,  except  that  more  indiv¬ 
idual  help  is  given  and  more  time  allowed.  There  is  a  need 
for  experimental  research  into  the  value  of  various  methods 

of  teaching,  the  use  of  teaching  machines,  the  place  of  audio¬ 
visual  aids,  or  any  other  innovation  which  might  prove  fruit¬ 
ful  with  the  mentally  handicapped. 

7.  Teachers  of  mentally  handicapped  pupils  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  employment  problems  which  face  their  pupils 
after  they  leave  school.  Although  individual  teachers  are 
making  an  effort  to  help  place  pupils  in  employment,  few 
schools  make  an  organized  attack  on  this  problem.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  school  in  this  matter  requires  clarifi¬ 
cation,  The  problem  itself  requires  serious  study. 

8.  That  many  mentally  handicapped  pupils  will  never  be 
able  to  compete  on  the  open  labor  market  is  obvious.  There  is 
need  for  a  protected  work  situation  such  as  a  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  . 

9.  The  school-work  type  program  which  has  found  favour 

in  many  schools  outside  Canada  may  have  possibilities.  Interest 
is  shown  by  some  Canadian  schools  but  none  have  organized  a 
program  to  the  extent  that  this  has  been  done  elsewhere.  This 
type  of  program  requires  careful  evaluation  and  study  before 
it  is  introduced  on  any  large  scale. 

10  There  is  a  need  for  classes  to  accommodate  pupils 
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beyond  the  age  of  sixteen.  For  these  pupils  a  suitable  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  provided  which  will  take  into  consideration  the 
employment  situation  which  they  will  face. 

11.  The  survey  indicated  little  co-ordination  of  effort 
among  the  disciplines  concerned  with  the  mentally  handicapped 
child.  More  could  be  done  to  bring  the  efforts  of  medical, 
psychological,  social  and  educational  services  to  bear  upon 
the  problem. 

12.  A  need  for  a  general  expansion  of  services  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  twenty-seven  of  the  forty-six  sys¬ 
tems  reported  a  waiting  list  of  pupils  for  these  classes. 

13.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
most  suitable  organization  of  classes.  The  special  school, 
while  frowned  upon  by  experts  in  this  field,  appears  to  offer 
advantages  that  cannot  be  provided  to  special  classes  in  a 
regular  school  setting. 

VII.  FURTHER  RESEARCH  INDICATED 

The  education  of  the  educable  mentally  handicapped  is 
a  relatively  new  field  for  research  which  provides  many  problem 
areas.  Chief  among  these  are: 

1.  Curricula 

2.  Teacher  Recruitment  and  Training 

3.  Teaching  Methods 

4.  Organization  of  Classes  with  particular  reference 
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to  the  special  school  as  compared  to  the  special  class  in 
the  regular  school  setting. 

All  of  these  offer  the  researcher  areas  of  investi¬ 


gation. 
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APPENDIX  A 


COVERING  LETTERS 


1.  Letter  to  Departments  of  Education 

2.  Letter  to  School  Superintendents 

3.  Letter  to  Principals 


9716  -  64th  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
March  8 ,  1961. 


I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  approaching  your  department 
regarding  a  survey  on  administrative  practices  relating  to  the 
Educable  Mentally  Retarded  Pupils  across  Canada.  This  survey 
will  form  the  basis  for  a  master's  thesis  for  the  division  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration,  Department  of  Graduate  Studies,  of  the 
University  of  Alberta. 

The  full  survey  will  consist  of  three  questionnaires,  one 
of  which  is  being  sent  to  each  of  the  Departments  of  Education,  local 
school  systems,  and  individual  schools.  These  will  seek  to  determine, 
in  some  detail,  the  present  practice  regarding  grant  structures,  pro¬ 
grams  of  study,  teacher  training  requirements,  pupil  identification 
and  placement,  and  other  pertinent  factors  in  this  rapidly  developing 
field  of  education. 

Your  assistance  through  the  completion  of  the  enclosed 
questionnaire  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Since  my  position  as  principal  of  an  Edmonton  school 
where  work  with  the  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  is  presently  central¬ 
ized  gives  me  more  than  an  academic  interest  in  this  field,  1  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  copies  of  bulletins,  programs  of  study,  or  other 
pertinent  material.  I  would  be  pleased  to  pay  for  such  material  by 
return  mail. 

Any  trouble  taken  by  your  department  to  assist  me  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  A  stamped  return  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your 
convenience . 


Yours  sincerely, 


P.  W.  R.  Holt. 


Enel. 


9716  -  b4th  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
March  8 ,  1961. 


1  am  taking  the  liberty  of  approaching  you  regarding  a  survey 
on  administrative  practices  relating  to  classes  for  the  Educable  Mentally 
Retarded  Pupils  across  Canada.  This  survey  will  form  the  basis  for  a 
master's  thesis  for  the  Division  of  Educational  Administration,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Graduate  Studies,  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Additional  questionnaires  are  being  sent  to  Departments  of 
Education  and  to  individual  schools.  These  will  seek  to  determine,  in 
some  detail,  the  present  practice  regarding  grant  structures,  programs 
of  study,  teacher  training  requirements,  pupil  identification  and  place¬ 
ment,  and  other  pertinent  factors  in  this  rapidly  developing  field  of  special 
education. 


The  term  "Educable  Mentally  Retarded  Pupil"  is  used  to 
designate  those  pupils  whose  mental  development  is  retarded  to  the  extent 
that,  although  unable  to  cope  with  the  regular  classroom  program,  they 
are  able  to  profit  from  a  special  program.  Such  classes  usually  accept 
pupils  with  I.Q.  ratings  ranging  from  fifty  up  to  seventy-five  or  in  some 
cases  higher.  Provision  is  made  for  indicating  the  range  used  in  your 
system . 


Your  assistance  through  completion  of  the  enclosed  question¬ 
naire  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  Where  possible  1  have  entered  certain 
statistics  which  were  available  for  your  system,  trusting  that  you  will 
correct  any  that  are  out  of  date. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving,  also,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  Principals  of  schools  where  such  classes  are  in  operation,  so  that, 
with  your  permission,  I  might  contact  them  directly. 

Any  trouble  taken  by  you  or  members  of  your  staff  to  assist 
me  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  A  stamped  return  envelope  is  enclosed 
for  your  convenience. 


Yours  sincerely, 


P.  W.  R.  Holt. 


Enel. 


. 


9716  -  64  Street, 
Ddmonton,  .alberta. 
May  8,  1961. 


Dear 


Your  name  has  been  supplied,  to  me  by  your  superintendent  as 
being  the  principal  of  a  school  accommodating  special  classes  for 
the  Dducable  Mentally  Retarded. 

as  part  of  a  survey  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  this 
field,  I  have  recently  received  questionaires  completed  by 
Departments  of  Education  and  Superintendents  of  school  systems 
across  Canada.  To  complete  this  survey  I  am  endeavoring  to 
contact 9  through  their  principals,  teachers  of  selected  classes 
in  schools  in  each  province. 

I  would  appeciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  be  kind  enough 
to  have  your  teachers  of  special  classes  for  the  Dducable  Mentally 
Retarded  complete  the  enclosed  questionaires  and  return  them  in 
the  stamped  addressed  envelops  provided.  Please  convey  to  the 
teachers  concerned  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  extra  work  which  such 
a  request  entails. 

as  the  principal  of  a  school  accomodating  seven  such  classes, 
I  am  finding  the  results  of  the  survey  most  interesting  and 
useful  and  hops,  on  the  completion  of  my  thesis,  to  make  such 
information  available  to  interested  persons.  Your  help  in 
supplying  this  information  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


Yours  sincerely, 


P.  V.  R.  Holt 


. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICE  CONCERNING  THE  EDUCABLE 

MENTALLY  RETARDED 

(Questionnaire  to  Provinc  ial  Departments  of  Education) 


Is  provision  made  for  School  Boards  within  the  Province  of 

_ _ _____ _ _  to  provide  special  facilities  for  the  education 

of  the  Educable  Mentally  Retarded?  .............................  yes  no 

Are  special  grants  available  to  encourage  School  Boards  to  under¬ 
take  the  education  of  the  Educable  Mentally  Retarded?  ............  yes  no 

(a)  If  such  grants  are  available,  please  check  and  complete  the 
following  table:  (Do  not  include  grants  which  are  equally 
available  to  regular  classrooms.  ) 


Type  of  Grant 

Check  if 
Available 

Amount  per  Room 

Number  of  Rooms 
Qualifying  19  59-60 

Capital-(for  bldg, 
or  alterations) 

Equipment 

Operational  -  for 
Salaries  and 
Materials,  etc. 

Flat  grant  - 
unspecified  as  to 
use . 

% 


yes  no 


yes  no 


(b)  To  what  extent  are  local  authorities  reimbursed  for  extra 

expenditures  on  the  Educable  Mentally  Retarded?  ............. 

To  qualify  for  the  above  grants  are  any  of  the  following 
necessary  requirements? 

(1  )  Limited  class  size  (  _ _)  ...................... 

number 

(2)  Special  facilities. 

Specify  _ _ _ _ _ 


(3)  Special  teacher  qualifications.  .........................  Yes 

If  "yes"  check  the  minimum  requirements: 

Certificate  ......•••••••••••• 

Certificate  and  special  courses 
Cert,  and  Degree.  ............ 

Cert.  ,  Degree  and  courses.  .... 
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5.  Does  the  Department  of  Education  provide  a  special  program  of 
studies  for  use  in  classes  for  the  Educable  Mentally  Retarded? 

6.  Does  this  program  provide  for  different  levels  of  instruction? 

7.  Are  such  levels  of  instruction  based  upon 

(1  )  Pupil  Age  (Chronologic  al)  only?  ........................ 

(2)  I.  Q.  Rating  only?  .................................... 

(3)  Com  bin  at  ion  of  age  and  I.Q. 

(4)  Academic  progress  only?  ............................. 

(5)  Age  ,  I.  Q0  s  and  Academic  progress?  .  .  .  ...............  . 

(6)  Other 


yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

8.  Are  school  officials  empowered  by  the  School  Act  or  other 
authority  to  place  pupils  in  a  special  class  for  the  Educable 

Mentally  Retarded  without  permission  of  the  parents?  .............  yes  no 


9. 

Is  provision  made  for  registering  Educable  Mentally  Retarded 

pupils  at  a  central  registry? ................................... 

yes 

no 

10. 

Are  classes  for  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  any  one  official  of  the  Department  of  Education?  ......... 

yes 

no 

11.  If  "yes"  above ,  please  state  title  of  official 


12.  (a)  Is  provision  made  for  a  clinic  or  clinics  to  which  school 

officials  may  refer  possible  candidates  for  such  classes 

for  psychological  and  physical  examinations?  ................  yes  no 

(b)  If  so,  are  such  clinic  s  under  the  supervision  of  the 

(1 )  Department  of  Educ  ation?  ............  yes  no 

(2)  Department  of  Health?  ...............  yes  no 

(3)  Other  (specify) _ _ _ 


(c)  How  many  school  systems  have  their  own  facilities  for 

testing  and  examining  candidates?  .....  .................... 


Ht 


APPENDIX  C 


QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS 


1 

QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  WHICH  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 

EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 


Name  of  System: 


Addres  s: 


Type,  of  System:  Public__ _ Separate  (Protestant  Catholic  ) 


Number  of:  (1)  Elementary  Schools  (I  -VI)  Pupils 

(2)  Elem.  Jr.  High  Sch.  (I -IX)  "  ~  Pupils 

(3)  Junior  High  Schools  (VII -IX)  Pupils 

(4)  High  Schools  (X-XII  or  XIII)  ~  Pupils 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  classes  for  the  Educable  Mentally  Retarded 


Term  by  which  classes  for  the  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  are  known  in 
this  system:_ 

(For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  the  term  Opportunity  or  E.M.R.  classes 
will  be  used.  ) 


A.  FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

1  .  In  how  many  cases  is  provision  made  for  E.  M.  R  classes  in: 

Elem.  Schools  Elem . -Jr .  H.  Sch.  Jr.  H.  Sch.  High  Sch. 

One  such  class.  .  .  .  _  _ _  _______  _ _ 

Two  such  classes.  . 

Three  "  "...  _  _ _  _  _ 

Four  "  "...  _  _ 

Five  "  "...  _____  _  _ _ 

Six  or  more  "  ...  ______  _______  _ _ _  ______ 

(If  classes  are  divided  into  JR.  ,  INT.  etc.  ,  state  number  of  each  in  cases 
noted  above.  ) 

2.  Check  the  statements  below  which  most  nearly  represent  the  policy  of 

this  school  system  with  regard  to  locating  Opportunity  (E.M.R.  )  classes 
in  school  centres: 

(1)  They  are  so  located  that  pupils  will  be  with  others 

of  their  own  age  level.  _ 

(2)  Several  classes  are  centralized  in  one  building.  .......  _ 

(3)  Classes  for  Junior  pupils  (under  12  yrs.  )  are 

centralized. .  . . . 

(4)  Classes  for  Intermediate  pupils  (12  -  14  yrs)  are 

centralized. _ 

(5)  Classes  for  Senior  pupils  (over  14  yrs.  )  are 

centralized.  . -  •  *  °  •  *  ° _ 

(6)  Classes  are  established  in  centres  where  a  falling 

population  releases  class  rooms . .  . 

(7)  Centralization  is  mainly  a  device  to:  (Numbei  in 

the  order  in  which  they  apply  to  this  system) 

(a)  Facilitate  transportation.  ...... _ _ _ 

^fo)  Facilitate  administration.  .....  _ 

(c)  Improve  instruction.  ..........  _ _ 

(d)  Provide  suitable  facilities . . 
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3.  Check  (Yes  or  No)  those  items  of  equipment  or  those  facilities 
provided  for  Opportunity  Classes  by  this  system: 


(1  )  Rooms  are  modified  for  Opportunity  Class  use  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  Yes  No 


(2)  Materials  and  equipment  are  provided  for: 

(a)  Craft  work  -  leather,  copper,  etc.  .......  Yes  No 

(b)  Woodwork . Yes  No 

(c )  Sewing . . Yes  No 

(d)  Cooking.  ...............................  Yes  No 

(e)  Metal  work.  ............................  Yes"  No 


(3) 

Provision  is  made  for  pupils  of  secondary  school  age 
to  take  Industrial  Arts  and  Home  Economics  Courses 
in  addition  to  such  work,  done  in  the  classroom.  ....... 

Yes 

No 

(4) 

Special  Industrial  Arts  and  Home  Economics  rooms 
are  provided  as  a  part  of  centres  for  Opportunity 

1  a  S  S  O  1*  lc  oeoooo.o.ooeo.ooo.ooo...oooo.ooo..oe..o 

Yes 

No 

(5) 

Provision  is  made  for  hot  lunches  for  pupils  who 
must  remain  at  school  all  day.  ..................... 

Yes 

No 

(6) 

Transportation  is  provided  by  means  of  school  bus.  .  . 

Yes 

No 

(7) 

Transportation  is  provided  by  supplying  tickets  for 
city  transit  or  other  transit  system.  ................ 

Yes 

No 

(8) 

Pupils  are  expected  to  pay  all  or  a  part  of  the  cost 

of: 


(a) 

Transportation  ...... 

Yes 

No 

%paid 

(b) 

Hot  lunch  or  milk  .... 

Yes 

No 

%paid 

(c) 

Craft  Materials.  ..... 

Yes 

No 

%paid 

(9)  Other  (please  state) 


B.  INSTRUCTION 

1  .  Maximum  pupil  load  per  teacher  .....  ............... 

2.  Provision  is  made  for  different  levels  oi  instruction, 
i.e.,  Junior,  Intermediate,  Senior,  etc.  ............ 

3.  If  so,  on  which  of  the  following  are  these  levels  based? 

Number  items  in  the  order  in  which  they  would  best 
apply  to  this  system: 

(a)  Chronological  age  oi  pupils  ............  _____ 

(b)  Intelligence  Quotient.  °  «  ___ 

(c)  Academic  Progress.  ...•••••••••••••••  - - 

(d)  Other  (please  state). _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 
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4.  Instruction  is  based  on 

(1)  A  Provincial  Curriculum  for  the  Educable 

Mentally  Retarded  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  Yes  No 

(2)  A  Curriculum  developed  by  this  system.  ............  Yes  No 

(3)  A  Curriculum  developed  by  the  individual  teachers.  .  .  Yes  No 

(4)  Comments 


5.  Number  these  possible  aims  of  the  program  for  Opportunity  Classes 
in  order  of  importance  as  they  are  expected  to  apply  in  this  system: 

(1)  To  develop  each  pupil  to  his  (her)  fullest  potential 

in  Reading,  Arithmetic,  and  Language.  .............  ___ 

(2)  To  tram  pupils  for  a  Vocation.  .....................  _ 

(3)  Through  training  in  handicrafts  and  other  skills, 

to  develop  in  pupils  a  sense  of  accomplishment.  ......  __ 

(4)  To  develop  proper  attitudes  towards  work  and  so 
prepare  pupils  to  give  to  society  the  best  that 

their  limited  ability  will  permit.  .................... 

(5)  Other  (please  state) _ _ __ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


C.  PUPIL  IDENTIFICATION,  TESTING  AND  RECORDING 

1.  (1)  For  the  present  academic  year  how  many  pupils  were 

admitted  for  the  first  time  to  Opportunity  Classes?  .  .. 

(2)  Of  the  pupils  above,  how  many  were  identified 


(a)  During  the  First  year  in  school  . 


»  e  o 


(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 


Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 

Seventh  or  later  year  . 


o  o  o  o  o 


Ooooooo  o 


(3)  Of  those  admitted;  how  many  were  identified  as  a  result  of 


O  9  0  0  »  O 


(a)  Grade  One  entrance  tests.  . 

(b)  Periodical  testing  (Psychometric) 

(c)  Inability  to  do  regular  classroom  work  and 
subsequent  testing. 

(d)  Severe  behaviour  problems  and  subsequent 
testing. 

(e)  Referral  by  a  medical  doctor.  . . 

(f)  Referral  by  a  parent.  ..••••••••••••••••*• 


O  O  O  »  0  o  o 
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2.  For  purposes  oi  admission  to  Opportunity  Classes,  by  whom  are 
psychometric  tests  administered? 

(1 )  The  classroom  teacher.  ........................ 

(2)  School  Psychologist.  ........................... 

(3)  Guidance  Clinic. .............................. 

3.  By  what  title  do  you  refer  to  school  personnel  who  work  in  the 
Guidance  field.,  testing,  counselling.,  etc.  (Visiting  Teachers, 
School  Psychologists,  etc.  ) 


4.  Within  what  I.  Q.  range  do  you  accept  pupils  into  Opportunity 
Classes  ? 


5.  The  1.  Q.  range  stated  above  is  on  the  basis  of  what  test  or 
tests?  Please  state  the  names  of  tests  used  in  full. 


6.  The  decision  to  place  a  pupil  in  an  Opportunity  Class  is  made  by 
what  official  or  officials  of  the  system? 


7.  Are  other  factors  considered  in  the  identification  and  placement 
of  pupils  ?  Please  state: _ _ __ _ _ _ _ 
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Is  the  above  decision  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  parents  of 
the  child 


Yes  No 


9.  What  is  the  minimum  age  for  admission  to  Opportunity  Class?  .  _ _ 

10.  What  is  the  maximum  age  for  retention  in  Opportunity  Class?.  .  _ 

11.  Is  it  the  practice  to  admit  pupils  to  Opportunity  Class 
after  such  pupils  have  been  retained  in  regular  classes 

past  their  fifteenth  birthday?  . .  s 


It 


i 

a 
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12.  Are  the  services  of  a  Guidance  Clinic  freely  available  to 
school  officials  requiring  further  guidance  concerning 

Opportunity  Class  placement?  ..............................  Yes  No 

13.  Is  there  a  waiting  list  of  pupils  who  cannot  at  this  time  be 
accommodated  in  Opportunity  Classes  who  would  otherwise 

qualify  for  admission?  . . . . .  Yes  No 


14.  If  so,  is  this  lack  of  accommodation  due  to: 

(a)  Lack  of  classroom  space . 

(b)  Shortage  of  teachers. .......... 

(c)  Budget  restrictions.  ........... 

(d)  Other  (please  state) 


15.  In  the  opinion  of  your  guidance  personnel,  what  is  the  Optimum 
Age  and  Grade  for  admission  of  pupils  to  Opportunity  Classes  ? 


Optimum  Age  ..........  Years 

Optimum  Grade.  .......  _ _  Grade 


16.  Is  the  identification  and  placement  of  pupils  in  Opportunity 
Classes  satisfactory  in  that  the  majority  of  cases  are  being 

identified  and  placed  at  the  optimum  point?  ..................  Yes  No 

17.  If  not  satisfactory,  to  what  factors  do  you  attribute  the 
failure  to  identify  and  place  pupils? 


18.  What  testing  instruments  are  used  to  determine  the  academic 
progress  of  Opportunity  Class  pupils?  Please  name  tests 
which  are  regularly  used: 


19.  How  frequently  and  at  what  time  of  the  year  are  the  above 
tests  administered? 


ilt 


Is  any  special  record  kept  of  the  progress,  academic  and 
otherwise,  of  Opportunity  Class  pupils?  (Other  than  the 

records  kept  for  regular  pupils). . .  Yes  No 

(If  possible,  attach  copy  of  form  used.  ) 


20. 


b 


21.  Is  any  organized  attempt  made  to  assist  pupils  to  obtain 

employment  upon  graduation  from  Opportunity  Classes?  ......  Yes  No 

22.  If  so,  please  elaborate: 


D.  TEACHING  PERSONNEL 

1  .  Training  and  Qualific ations  . 

(1)  What  qualifications  are  required  of  a  teacher  desiring  to 
teach  Opportunity  Classes  in  this  system 


(2)  What  provision,  if  any,  is  made  for  m-service  training  in 
this  field? 


(3)  What  inducements  are  offered  teachers  to  encourage  them 
to  take  additional  training  in  the  field  of  Education  for  the 
mentally  retarded  (training  grants,  leave  with  pay, 
scholarships,  etc.)? 


(4)  Is  provision  made  for  Opportunity  Class  Teachers  to 
meet  with  similarly  employed  teachers  for  the  purpose 

of  improving  instruction  Yes  No 

2.  Recruitment. 

(1)  Check  the  statement  which  best  describes  the  recruitment 
situation  as  regards  Opportunity  Class  teachers  in  this 
system: 

(a)  A  lack  of  teachers  is  restricting  the 

number  of  classes  in  operation  ................  _ 

(b)  It  is  necessary  to  staff  classes  with 

teachers  who  lack  special  training.  ............  _ 

(c)  While  enough  teachers  are  available  to 
fill  staff  needs,  only  a  few  are  preparing 

themselves  to  make  this  their  specialty.  .  . .  . 

3  It 


(cont1 2 3 4  d) 
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(d)  Teachers  with  at  least  some  special  training 

in  this  work  are  employed  m  all  classes  ....... 

(e)  Positions  in  the  Opportunity  Classes  are 
sought  after  to  the  extent  that  it  is  possible 

to  select  well -qualified  teachers.  .............. 

(2)  Check  those  features  which  best  describe  policy  in 
this  system: 

(a)  Recruitment  for  special  class  work  is  in 
some  way  tied  to  promotion  of  teachers  to 
administrative  or  superv  isory  pos  it  ions  ........ 

(b)  Special  bonuses  are  paid  to  encourage  teachers 
to  enter  the  field  of  Opportunity  class  work.  .  .  .  . 

(3)  In  cases  where  more  than  one  such  class  is  found  in 
any  school,  what  particular  training  has  the  principal 
taken  in  this  field? 


Number  of  Courses  Taken 
(if  any) 


Case  No.  1  ......... 

Case  No.  2  ......... 


Case  No.  3 


Case  No.  4  . 


e  o  o  o  o  o 
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SCHOOLS  OFFERING  PROGRAMS  FOR  EDUCABLE 
MENTALLY  RETARDED  PUPILS 


School  System:_ 

Please  list  several  schools  in  which  classes  are  operated: 
Name  of  School: 

Pr  inc  ipal: 

Address  of  School: 

Number  of  such  classes  in  this  school: 


Name  of  School: 

Pr  inc  ipal: 

Address  of  School: 

Number  of  such  classes  in  this  schooli 

Name  of  School: 

Pr  inc  ipal: 

Address  of  School: 

Number  of  such  classes  in  this  school: 

Name  of  School: 

Pr  inc  ipal: 

Address  of  School: 

Number  of  such  classes  in  this  school: 

Name  of  School: _ 

Principal:  _ _ 

Address  of  School: _ 

Number  of  such  classes  in  this  school: 


APPENDIX  D 


QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  TEACHERS 


TO  TEACHERS  OF  EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  PUPILS 


School _ _ _ .  .  Address _ _ _ 

Teacher  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Ye ars  of  Experience  in  regular  class  teaching _ 

Years  of  Experience  in  teaching  educable  mentally  retarded  pupils 


Qualifications  (Certificates,  degrees,  courses,  etc.) 


What  special  courses  in  the  field  of  Educable  Mentally  Retarded 


Number  of  Boys  in  class _ Number  of  Girls, 

Age  Ranee  .  ... _ _ _ _ _ _ I  .Q.  Range _ _ 

Tests  on  which  I.Q.  is  based _ _ _ _ __ _ 


Number  of  other  classes  of  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  in  this 
school _ _ _ _ _ .  .  . . . . . . 

Regular  Grades  taught  in  the  school _ No.  of  regular  classes 

Other  types  of  Special  Classes  in  this  school__ _ _ _ _ _ 


. 

■  • 

,  . 
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1.  After  a  pupil  has  been  admitted  to  your  class,  what  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  retesting  to  assure  that  the  pupil  is 
properly  placed  and  to  allow  for  any  improvement  which 
might  be  made? 


2.  Do  pupils  receive  regular  examinations  by  a  medical  doctor? 

_ _ _ _ _ how  often? _ _ _ 

3.  By  whom  is  the  program  which  you  follow  with  your  class 

prepared?^ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


4.  Is  it  based  on  a  provincial  program? _ _____ 

5.  What  subjects  comprise  the  program  for  your  class?. 


6.  a)  What  handicrafts  are  taught  to  your  class?, 


b)  Do  pupils  pay  for  all  or  any  part  of  materials  used  in 
handicraft  work? _ 

c)  Do  pupils  take  home  the  articles  made? _ _ _ 

d)  Is  provision  made  for  a  fund  upon  which  you  can  draw 

for  smaller  purchases  for  class  materials? _ 


- 
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7.  In  your  estimation,  what  is  the  role  of  the  handicraft  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  work  of  education  of  the  mentally  handicapped? 


8.  What  equipment  is  provided  in  your  classroom  (or  scheduled 
for  your  use  in  some  other  room)  for:- 

C  o  oking  ?  _ 

Sewing  ? _ _ _ _ _ _____ _ _ 

Industrial  Arts? _ _ . _ _ _ ___ _ 

Typewriting  ? _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Others  ? _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

9*  Is  your  classroom  equipped  with:- 

a)  Adequate  cupboards? _ , _ _ _ _ _ 

b)  Movable  desks?  _ _ _ __ _ _ _ 

c)  Sink  and  running  water?  _ _ _ _ 

d)  Work  benches?  (Woodworking,  etc.)_ _ _ _ 

e)  Work  tables? . . .  . . . 

f)  Chairs?  (other  than  attached  to  desks)  __ _ 

g)  Adequate  filing  cabinets  or  drawers?, _ _ _ _ 

10.  What  provision  is  made  in  your  program  for  vocational  or 
prevocational  training  and  with  what  success? 


. 
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11.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  made  to  provide  for  part  time 
employment  as  a  part  of  the  educational  program?  If  so, 
w it  h  what  success? 


12.  What  further  training  facilities  are  freely  available  to 
pupils  after  they  leave  your  class? 


13.  Is  any  organized  effort  made  to  keep  in  touch  with  pupils 
who  "graduate”  from  your  class? 


14.  Is  there  any  aspect  of  your  program  which  you  feel  to  be 
unusual  and  particularly  desirable? 


15.  a)  Is  any  particular  effort  made  to  have  pupils  from  your 
class  associate  with  regular  grade  pupils  in  such  areas 
as  Music j  Sports,  Physical  Education,  etc.  Elaborate. 


b)  Do  your  pupils  take  part  in  house-league  games  with 

pupils  from  regular  classes? _ In  house  leagues 

set  up  among  special  class  pupils? 
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16,  How  would  you  rate  the  relationship  which  exists  between 
the  pupils  of  your  class  and  the  pupils  of  the  regular 
classes  in  the  school? 

Satisfactory _ ,  Highly  satisfactory _ ,  Fair _ _ , 

Uns  at  i  s  f  ac  t  ory _ _ . 

Comment: 


1 7.  Which  of  the  following  would  best  describe  the  relation¬ 
ship  which  exists  between  the  pupils  of  your  class  and 
the  teachers  of  regular  grades  in  your  school? 

a)  Complete  acceptance  and  understanding  with  no  more 
problems  than  would  be  the  case  with  regular 

p  up  i  1  s . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

b)  Generally  good  acceptance  but  a  slight  measure  of  mis¬ 
understanding  which  tends  to  place  you  on  the  defensive 
where  your  pupils  are  concerned 


c)  A  general  lack  of  acceptance  and  understanding  which 
places  you  definitely  on  the  defensive  where  your 
pupils  are  concerned 


d)  Regular  grade  teachers  have  little  contact  with  the 
pupils  of  your  class 


e)  Comments: - 


18.  a)  Do  some  or  most  of  your  pupils  eat  lunch  at  school?, 

b)  Is  provision  made  for  milk  or  soup? _ 

c)  Comments: _ _ _ _ 
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19.  In  so  far  as  y_our  class  is  concerned,  by  whom  are  such- 
matters  as  the  following  arranged? 

a)  Supervision  of  recess  play  periods^. _ _ 

b)  Supervision  of  lunch  period _ 

c)  Supervision  of  noon  play  period _ _ 

d)  Ordering  of  craft  materials _ _ _ _ _ 

e)  Arranging  of  transportation  -  bus  tickets,  taxis,  etc. 


f)  Handling  of  "Lates" _ _ _ 

g)  Handling  of  absences  including  truancy, 


h)  Who  actually  supervises  the  lunch  period  for  your 

p  up  i  1  s  ? _ _ _ _ _ _ 

The  noon  play  period?  . _ . . _ . . . 


20.  When  problems  of  discipline  arise,  what  corrective  or 
punitive  measures  are  taken?  (Mark  -  Never,  rarely, 
occasionally,  commonly,  etc.) 

a)  Loss  of  privileges ? _ _ _ _ 

b)  Detention? _ _ _ _ _ 

c)  Corporal  punishment? _ _ _ 

d)  Temporary  suspension  from  class? _ _ _ 

e)  Writing  of  ’'Lines”? _ 

f)  Other _ _ _ _ 


...  -I  -  — — 
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21.  In  your  experience  had  you  noticed  any  marked  correlation 
between  disciplinary  problems  and  the  age  of  admission  to 
special  class? 


Elaborate : _ „ _ ... _ _ _ 

22.  Does  your  class  operate  on  the  regular  time  schedule  for 
your  school  or  are  there  some  special  features  in  this 
respect? 


23.  Were  you  to  have  the  choice  of  location  for  a  class  of 

Educable  Mentally  Retarded  children,  which  of  the  following 
would  you  choose? 


a)  An  elementary  school  setting  with,  at  most,  one  other 

special  class_  _ _ _  _ _ 

b)  An  intermediate  or  secondary  school  setting  with,  at 
most,  one  other  special  class 


c)  A  group  of  such  classes  (three  or  more)  in  one  of  the 

above  settings.  (Please  state  elementary  or  secondary.) 


d)  A  school  devoted  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  Educable 
Mentally  Retarded _ _ _ _ _ _ __ _ _ _ 


N.B.,  Please  base  your  answers  on  your  o wn  experience  and 
findings. 


Comments : 


. 
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APPENDIX  E 


RECORD  AND  REPORT  FORMS 
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SCHOOL  PROGRESS  CHART  OR  ACHIEVEMENT  PROFILE 
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CXBfCTlONS  —  In  the  column  marked  GPADI  the  numeral*  indicate  the  Grade  ond  Montti  of  the  *chooi  year  The  designation  K  10,  1.  10,  2.  10, 
etc.,  show  the  tenth  month  of  the  grade  or  th«  completion  of  o  school  year.  The  Mental  Apes  which  correspond  with  each  month  of  the  GRADf 
column  ore  *howr  ir  the  M.  A  ”  column  The  use  of  different  colourt  it  od»i« ed  for  drawing  hon/onto'  lines  |Oinmg  G*A0€  and  M.  A  to  show 
p' omotions  or  the  Mental  Age  os  found  by  an  Intelligence  Tes'. 

Achievement  Te*t  scores  rray  be  entered  it*  one  or  n-  re  coljmm  by  mat-long  the  score  or  the  prope'  point  When  these  points  o>e  joined 
b  /  lines  the  pupil's  ccmevement  is  shown  g-aphically  m  comoarlson  with  hi*  cbrtrty  and  grade  plomment. 


REPORT  CARD  FORM 


(Side  1.) 


PERSONAL  jtND  SOCIAL  GROWTH 


ATTENQAf 


(Ratings:  1.  Very  Good  2.  Good  3.  Fair  4.  Poor) 


A:  Work  and  Study  Habits: 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Listens  attentively 

Makes  good  use  of  time 

Is  neat  and  orderly 
Completes  tasks 

B:  Social  Attitudes: 

Works  and  plays  well 
with  others 

Respects  rights  and 
property  of  others 

Is  courteous  and 
respectful 

Accepts  responsibility 
willingly 

C:  Self  Discipline: 

Shows  sel f-control  in 
speech  and  action 
Perseveres  in  spite  of 
di ff iculties 

— 

! 

i 

_ 

D:  Health  Habits: 

Is  clean  and  neat  in 
person  and  dress 

1 

Observes  the  health  rules 

Sits ,  stands,  and  walks 
correctly 

B:  GENERAL  COMMENTS: 
(Sept.  -  Oct.) 


Sept. -Oct. 

Days  Absent: 

Times  Late: 

HEIGHT  AND 

HEIGHT: 

October  - 

WEIGHT: 

October  - 

R31ARKS  ^iND  SIGNATUR 
(Sept.  -  Oct.) 


(Nov.  -Jan. ) 


Sig 

(Feb.  -  /ipril) 

TEACHER’S  YEA. 


(Nov.  -  Jan. ) 


(Feb.  -  Apr.) 


(May  -  June) 


CE  RECORD 


Nov. -Jan  Feb.-^pr.  May -June 


— 

_ 

WEIGHT  R  3CQRD 
_ ££ril_Z 

*PrU  - 


.E  OF  PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN 


EP^TCN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Report  Cafd  for  Special  Classes 

OUR  a  I  M 


nature 


nature  - 


It  is  the  aim  of  thr  school  to  help  your 
child  become  a  good  citizen,  prepared  to  lead 
6  happy  and  useful  life.  To  this  end  the 

school  is  concerned  wit1,  his  all-round 
' 

program  of  individualized  instruction,  your 
child  is  provided  with  «n  opportunity  to 
develop  «t  his  own  maximum  rate,  and.  to 
become  well  adjusted  socially.  fie  is 
encouraged  to  develop  good  habits,  attitudes 
und  ideals,  and  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
skills  in  keeping  with  bis  abilities. 


nature  - 


For  the  child,  the  best  results  can  only  be 
secured  through  the  sympathetic  co-operation  of 
the  home  and  the  school.  We  ask  your  help. 


1-END  COMMENTS: 


W.  P.  Wagner, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


NaME  : 


YEAR: 


CLnSS: 


SCHOOL:  ROOM: 


TEACHER: 


’eacher's  Signature) 


REPORT  CARD  FORM 
(Side  2. ) 

PROGRESS  IN  SCHOOL  SU  EJECT.' 

J  _  SEPT.  -  OCT.  NOV.  -  JAN. 

APING: 

Oral  - 

Silent  - 

iNGUAGE: 

Oral  - 

Written  - 

m  - ■  ■■  - - -  .  .  ...  -  . _  ----- _ 

CELLING: 

OTHMETIC: 

Accuracy  - 

Problem  Solving  - 

SITING: 

JSIC: 

NTERPRISE 

ACTIVITIES:  I 


1YSICAL 

EDUCATION: 

ITS  and  CRaFTS: 
REMAKING: 


'PUSTRIAL  ARTS: 


f 


! 
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